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Here’s the Answer to, 
“What Are People Buying>” 


HE cry everywhere nowadays 

is for quality merchandise and 
lower prices. Why not stock the 
NATIONAL Line and make your 
business better by meeting these 
requirements. 


When you buy from NATIONAL 
you buy direct from the maker at 
factory prices, and the savings thus 
effected make possible a lower sell- 
ing price and a larger profit with- 
out the least sacrifice in quality. 


This is going to be a big automo- 
bile year. More cars than ever be- 
fore will be sold and consequently 
more garages than ever before will 
be built. Feature NATIONAL 
high quality and lower price and 
sales in garage hardware will not 
be lacking. 


We Supply You Direct 


Which Means 


‘ERE’S a set designed to meet 

the requirements of the aver. 

age car owner. It’s the NATION- 

AL No. 8o1, an economical Garage 

Door Set combining appearance 

with ease of operation, and one of 
the best sellers in our line. 


It has a loose-pin reversible T 
Hinge that may be used either as 
a full surface hinge or reversed and 
mortised into the jamb for brick 
construction. It swings the doors 
easily and gives an absolutely 
weather-tight job. Our No. 27 
Latch, the “Aristocrat of Garage 
Door Latches” comes with this set. 


Made entirely of steel and in the 
following finishes: Japan, Dead 
Black Japan, Sherardized, Sherard- 
ized and Dead Black Japan. Write 
for catalog and prices. 


“You Buy at a Saving and Sell at Increased Profit” 


NATIONAL MFG. COMPANY 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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Selling $45,000 in Paints Every Year 











Here is a very attrac- 
tive display of paints. 
It’s in the Rackliffe 
Bros. Co. store, New 
Britain, Conn. 


AWRENCE B. LANDRINE, 
L manager of the hardware firm 
of John P. Landrine, 719 
Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
has built up a paint business of ap- 
proximately $45,000 a year. His 
business is founded primarily on a 
shop trade. The majority of his 
customers are mechanics, carpen- 
ters, electricians and factory hands, 
who trade with him because of two 
fundamental reasons. The first rea- 
son is because “his prices are right,” 
and the second is that “he always 
carries a complete stock.” 
Mr. Landrine, himself, attributes 
his business success to a score or 
more of common sense reasons. In 


the first place he is proud of the 
fact that he is the son of John P. 
Landrine, who is one of the out- 

standing personalities in the North 





Adequate 
Service, Well 
Balanced Stock, and 





Attractive Displays Result 
in Record Paint Sales for the John 





P. Landrine Store, of Jersey City, N. J. 


Jersey Hardware & Supply Associa- 
tion, and various other organiza- 
tions in which he is an active 
worker. Lawrence B. Landrine has 
inherited many of his father’s char- 
acteristics, which undoubtedly have 
contributed in no small measure to 
his successful management of the 
business. 


Eight Reasons for Success 


In analyzing his experiences as 
manager of the firm, Mr. Landrine 
brought out eight potent reasons 
upon which he attaches the most 
importance for the conduct of a re- 
tail ‘hardware firm. These eight 
rules, or rather the strict applica- 
tion of them to his paint depart- 
ment, have enabled him to turn over 
a $15,000 stock of paints, oils, var- 
nishes and stains three times a year, 
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in a locality which is favorable but 
by no means impressive. 

These eight rules which Mr. 
Landrine brought out during an in- 
terview with a HARDWARE AGE re- 
porter a short time ago, are con- 
cisely as follows: 

1. Keep at all times an adequate 
stock to meet all demands. 

2. Keep all stock on display at 
all times. 

3. Concentrate 
quick-turning lines. 

4 Stick to standard goods in 
which you have confidence, and do 
not insult your customer’s taste and 
intelligence by attempting to sell 
inferior goods or substitutes. 

5. Give service. 

6.. Show new customers through 
the store and stock room. 


on profitable 


= 
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7. Win and keep the confidence 
of your customers, and they will 
advertise your business for you. 

8. Circularize your trade and 
keep customers informed about 
your business. 


An Example of Constructive 
Salesmanship 


Mr. Landrine gave a specific in- 
stance of what he means by con- 
structive salesmanship. A woman 
one day brought a can of cheap 
paint into his store. It was a dif- 
ferent brand from the kind that 
Mr. Landrine carried. The woman 
wanted to exchange it for something 
else at the same price. Mr. Lan- 
drine said that he was sorry that 
he was unable to give her another 
can of paint at the same price, as 
he believed that she might have 
made a slight mistake in the address 
of the store at which the paint was 
bought. He then told her that he 
could give her something more suit- 
able for the purpose for which she 
intended to use the paint, and gave 
her his personal guarantee that it 
would be entirely satisfactory. He 
went into detail about the various 
reasons for certain qualities and 
shades being more suitable for cer- 
tain kinds of work, and finally con- 
vinced her that she would be get- 
ting more than the difference in the 
price between the can she wished 
to return and the one he offered. 
She agreed to try the paint and to 
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pay the difference in price. He 
urged her to test the paint she had 
brought in for exehange with the 
new can. 

“She evidently did,” Mr. Landrine 
remarked, “because she has been a 
regular customer here ever since.” 

Mr. Landrine is always particu- 
lar to see that a customer gets the 
kind of paint or varnish that will 
be the most suitable for the custom- 
er’s purpose. He believes it is time 
well spent to give a customer in- 
formation about the amount and 
kind of paint that will be best un- 
der any given circumstances. 


Filling the Customer’s Needs 


The question often comes up 
about the best color paint for paint- 
ing gas engines, such as automobile 
engines. Mechanics sometimes ask 
Mr. Landrine to help them select a 
good paint for this purpose. It 
has been found by experience that 
aluminum paint invariably stands 
the heat better than oil or varnish 
paints. Heat and darkness will 
darken a light paint on an automo- 
bile engine, so that green, dark 
gray, black or wine colors are usually 
the best colors. 

Paint accessories are also profit- 
able from a hardware dealer’s view- 
point. Brushes, sponges, oil mops, 
chamois, metal polishes, etc., are 
worth pushing. The main point 
about selling paints and paint ac- 
cessories, according to Mr. Lan- 
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drine, is display. One side of the 
Landrine store is given over to 
paint, which is arranged on shelves 
and grouped according to color and 
grade. ; 


Window Displays the Best 


The best display in the world, Mr, 
Landrine believes, is the window 
display. He believes in concentrat- 
ing a display as much as possible 
on one or two kindred lines and in 
changing the window often. 

It may perhaps be added that Mr. 
Landrine holds the conviction that 
one line sells another by the power 
of suggestion. He has his goods so 
arranged that the profitable and 
quick turning lines are always on 
display in the store. He has made 
many sales to customers who have 
gone to the store simply for some 
small article, and who have then 
seen something well displayed and 
been attracted by it enough to pur- 
chase it. 


To sum up in a few words the 
things that have built up Mr. 
Landrine’s paint sales it is only 
necessary to employ a few short 
words. His stock is balanced to 
meet all demands, he gives his cus- 
tomers service, he continually dis- 
plays his stock, and he keeps his 
customers’ confidence by selling 
them the best goods and giving 
them the most reliable information 
that is obtainable. 








Here is the paint de- 
partment of the John 
P. Landrine store, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. With 
this stock is it any 
wonder that the firm 
does a $45,000 paint 
business every year? 
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Sixty-four Years a 
Hardware Merchant 








Fred. P. Straub, of Evansville, Ind., at the 
Age of Eighty-six Sells Canary 
Cages in Addition to Staple Lines 


Birds and 
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MAN who has served his com- 
munity unselfishly for a long 
time cannot help but look 

back with a great deal of pride at the 
joy this service has given him. Pain 
and disappointments disappear and 
there remains only the satisfaction 
of work well done. Something with- 
in each one of us makes us respect 
men who have devoted their lives to 
a certain thing. Children love to 
sit at the feet of their elders and 
hear the stories of the early-day 
difficulties. And the older we get 
the more we appreciate how much 
we can learn from the people who 
have spent their lives in service. 
Who among us is so small as to say 
there is no romance in business, 
and that there is nothing to be 
gained from the study of the lives 
of the merchants who have been 
largely responsible for making our 
country the greatest business na- 
tion in the world? 





The persistent efforts and experi- 
ences of these men have made store 
keeping and merchandising what it 
is to-day. They overcame tremen- 
dous difficulties and they hewed the 
paths of commerce through the 
thickly tangled forests of an un- 
developed country. The present 
day merchant owes much of his 
success to these pioneers who 
blazed the trails of our business 
prosperity sixty or seventy years 
ago. The poet Goethe, whose life 
encompassed tireless activity over 
a period of more than half a cen- 
tury, had as his motto: “Without 
haste, without rest.” 


A Hardware Pioneer 


Such has been the life of Fred 
P. Straub, hardware merchant, who 
will celebrate his eighty-sixth 
birthday on April 12, 1922. This 
birthday will also commemorate 
his sixty-fourth consecutive year in 
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Fred P. Straub 4 
Co. carries a variety 
of lines including 
birds and bird cages 
and toys. In the 
circle we see Mr. 
Straub himself 











the retail hardware business. When 
it is understood that he still goes 
to his store twice a day and attends 
to his personal correspondence, we 
believe that our readers will agree 
that his remarkable record is one 
worthy of more than passing notice. 

Mr. Straub was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in the Third Ward (the 
Flat-Iron Ward) on April 12, 1837. 
He was employed as a hardware 
clerk from 1853 to 1856 with Tyler, 
Davidson Co., of Cincinnati, fol- 
lowing which he moved to Evans- 
ville, Ind., where he “was employed 
with Charles Wells from 1856 to 
1857. In 1858 he started in the 
hardware business with his father, 
Jacob Straub, at 40 Main Street, 
under the firm name of Jacob Straub 
& Son. His brother, J. Louis, was 
associated with him, but Fred P. 
was manager until 1868, when his 
father sold out his interests en- 
tirely to his sons and the firm name 
was changed to Fred P. Straub & 
Co., the same.as it is to-day. 

In 1884, after the death of Jacob 
Straub, the three brothers contin- 
ued together in business until a few 
years later, when each engaged in 
the hardware business individually, 
leaving Fred P. in sole charge of 
the original establishment. 
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Fred H. Straub, son of Fred P., 
who worked with his father in the 
business from 1884, was taken in as 
partner in 1906, and is now the 
active manager of the store. 

Until 1870 Mr. Straub lived above 
the store now located at 224 Main 
Street, at which time he built a very 
beautiful residence at 1226 First 
Avenue, then a considerable dis- 
tance away from the heart of the 
city. 

In 1884 a terrible cyclone brought 
havoc to river cities of the Ohio, 
and as a result of this catastrophe 
Evansville suffered materially. At 
this time the roof of his store was 
carried away and a heavy rain dam- 
aged the stock. There was no tor- 
nado insurance in those days and 
the loss was very great. Such was 
the fury of the storm that the 
steamer Belmont, with many pas- 
sengers on board, was sunk between 
Evansville and Henderson. 


Business by the Golden Rule 


Mr. Straub has always conducted 
his business on the principle of the 
Golden Rule and is one of the most 
beloved and respected citizens of 
the Crescent City. 

In the sixty-four years he has 
been in business he has always dis- 
counted his bills and prides him- 
self on the fact that he has never 
bought anything he could not sell, 
nor in quantities he could not pay 
for promptly when due. Perhaps 
this unflinching devotion to princi- 
ple has been the secret of his high 
standing in the community and with 
the business houses that sell him 
merchandise. 


Suggestions for the Young Man 


When we asked Mr. Straub what 
suggestions he would offer to the 
young business man to-day, he said: 
“I never closed the store until I 
had cleared my. desk of all papers 
that needed immediate attention. I 
have a place for everything and I 


Make Your 


INDOW displays that carry a 

definite theme are always 
more effective in selling goods than 
displays which are merely a collec- 
tion of this, that and the other 
kind of goods. 

With this thought in mind, frame 
some spring and summertime dis- 
plays on such thoughts as these: 
“Articles that make the picnic hap- 
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try to keep everything in its place. 
I believe in being slow in making 
a promise, but after making one to 
keep it. I believe in the Golden 
Rule as a sound business maxim and 
I have never asked anyone to do 
anything for me that I could do 
myself. I like to walk because the 
fresh air keeps me in good physical 
shape and I eat my meals at regu- 
lar hours. I believe in courtesy to 
the old as well as to the young and 
I think that example does more for 
discipline than sarcastic criticism 
and correction. Tell the young man 
to keep abreast of the times by 
reading not only his daily newspa- 
pers and magazines, but also the 
better trade publications. I have 
always enjoyed HARDWARE AGE and 
have found some exceedingly help- 
ful suggestions in it.” 

Mr. Straub has the only complete 
file of all the city directories pub- 
blished by the city of Evansville— 
the first copy having been printed 
in 1858—and he has seen the hard- 
ware business emerge from a very 
limited field to a most varied and 
comprehensive traffic. 


The Early Hardware Days 

“In the early days,” says Mr. 
Straub, “we bought usually from 
the executives of firms themselves, 
as there were not many salesmen 
on the road. I can recall with pleas- 
ure the names of David Wadsworth 
of Albany, N. Y., Mr. Oliver of Pitts- 
burgh, and Isaiah Blood of New 
York. 

“We bought most of our merchan- 
dise from abroad, importing it from 
England and Germany. After the 
American manufacturers discovered 
the system of packing their wares 
in paper boxes. instead of wrapping 
them in thin paper sheets, the for- 
eign goods were gradually pushed 
from the market, because goods 
wrapped in paper were hard to put 
back in their original shape when 
unsold and American goods were 
easy to handle. We soon quit han- 
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dling the English saws and put in 
a high grade American make which 
we have handled ever since. 


The Old-Time Travelers 


“Fifty to sixty years ago the bulk 
of our merchandise was received 
by water and rail at much lower 
rates than at present, but it took 
a much longer period to get the 
goods in stock. Many of the sales- 
men who called on us in years gone 
by are now heads of well-known 
concerns, and it is a special pleas- 
ure to recall a man now holding 
a responsible buyer’s position with 
the Shapleigh Hardware Co. in St. 
Louis, Frank E. Smith. Mr. Smith . 
never seemed to mind the fact that 
I was a little hard of hearing, and 
because of his honest, kindly, and 
ever-courteous manner I was glad 
to see him and give him whatever 
business I could.” 

Canary birds and bird cages are a 
distinct departure from the general 
run of items carried in hardware 
stores. Mr. Straub carries them, 
however, and ships them to custom- 
ers all over the country. 


Mr. Staub is still hale and hearty 
at eighty-six years and he weighs 
about 175 pounds—practically the 
same as he has weighed for many 
years, proving that he has taken ex- 
cellent care of himself. As he walks 
through the streets of Evansville he 
is spoken to often not only by the 
older citizens but by the children 
and the grandchildren and even the 
great-grandchildren of those who 
served in his company during the 
Civil War. 

Fred P. Straub was married in 
1862 and lost his wife in December, 
1897. To her he attributes much 
of his success as a citizen and a 
merchant. He has five living chil- 
dren, eleven grand-children, and 
three great-grandchildren and he is 
looking forward with much eager- 
ness to the family reunion, which is 
planned for his birthday this year. 


Window Displays Carry a Message 


pier,” “Helps for the home gar- 
dener,” “More appliances and ar- 
ticles that make the wash day 
easier,” “Handy things to have 
around the house.” 

Play up these themes in big type 
on signs at the rear of the windows 
so that there can be no confusion 
in any onlooker’s mind as to what 
the display is about. Put a price 
tag on every article offered in the 


window, and then make group and 
combination prices for various ar- 
ticles and tell about these group and 
combination prices on _ placards 
prominently displayed in the win- 
dow. And then notice how much 
more interest your window dis- 
plays create and how:much more 
business you do as the result of 
the displays than was formerly the 
case. 
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Machine Company 


desk on a raised platform in 

the center of an 80,000-sq.-ft. 
store in the town of Wenatchee, 
Wash., runs a retail hardware busi- 
ness that spreads over approxi- 
mately 10,000 square miles of terri- 
tory and thinks of merchandising 
in terms of “tonnage.” And the 
big-scale store of which this big- 
scale merchant is the president, 
and in which he is the boss of some 
75 employees, is situated in a town 
shown by the census of 1920 to 


| LFRED L. MORRIS sits at a 


have a few more than 6300 inhabi- 
tants. 

The president of this small-town 
hardware store—this man who, 
when he discusses merchandising, 
uses the term “tonnage” instead of 
volume—has been introduced as sit- 
ting at his desk. The fact is, how- 
ever, that one must be vigilant and 
nimble to catch him sitting there. 
His desk, perched upon its little 
raised platform and detached from 
the main offices of the store, is his 
official headquarters. There he 


Retailing on a 


Morris 
Wenatchee, 
Business on a Big Scale in a 


Town of 6300 Inhabitants 









Tonnage Basis 


Hardware Company, 


Wash., Carries on 


By LEONARD H. ALLEN 


opens his mail and from there he 
surveys the store to see how the 
tonnage is moving. But his office, 
really and literally, is under his 
hat. He never hangs up that hat. 
When he sits, for a moment, up 
on that raised platform, he lays 
his hat on his desk; and the only 
way to hold him at his desk for 
any length of time—for instance, 
to take his picture for a magazine 
article—is to hide the hat. Most 
of the time the hat is on his head 
and he himself is covering mileage, 
within the store or on the outside, 
on the trail of mercantile tonnage. 

Within the store itself there is 
plenty of room for even so quick- 
stepping a person as this man Mor- 























Here is a view of the interior of the store of the Morris Hardware Co. 
conducts cn exceptionally large hardware business, maistains a plumbing and 








This firm 


heating shop and a harness shop and covers 10,000 square miles of territory with 


its various activities 
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ris to travel. The building has a 
frontage of 60 ft. and a depth, it 
seems, of about a quarter of a mile. 
Upon those ground dimensions 
there are four big floors—a base- 
ment and three floors above that. 
Within the total space of some 80,- 
000 sq. ft. there are five major de- 
partments: hardware, plumbing, 
sheet metal, harness and agricul- 
tural implements. Within those de- 
partments there are divisions and 
subdivisions, each in charge of a 
section chief. 

The hardware department occu- 
pies the front half of the ground 
floor, and it happens that, in the 
center of that department, on his 
raised platform, the boss has his 
desk. There, when he has time, he 
may sit and watch the customers 
come in and the tonnage of hard- 
ware go out. 

There is plenty of room for both 
—the customers and the tonnage. 
When the Morris Hardware Com- 
pany planned and erected its pres- 
ent building in 1920, the planners 
and erectors put into the structure 
something that retail hardware 
needs—plenty of room. The aisles 
in the Morris store are wide—wide 
enough, it seems, for a parade, and 
wide enough in actuality to show 
such things as stoves and boys’ 
sleds in the winter time and ham- 
mocks and lawn swings in the sum- 
mer. The space behind the counters 
is wide—wide-enough for two sales- 
men to pass each other without 
stepping on each other’s toes and 
wide enough for the passage of the 
low, flat-bedded, three-wheeled hand 
trucks on which the tonnage of 
hardware moves in from the ware- 
house at the rear to the shelves and 
counters and showcases in the store. 


Moving the Tonnage 


The tonnage moves. In a gen- 
eral way the boss sees to that; 
in @ more specific way each section 
chief sees to it that the tonnage in 
his own section keeps moving. He 
shows his wares; he gets his mer- 
chandise out in polished showcases 
or on racks and tables where the 
customers can see the goods. He 
maintains his display. If a woman 
buys a coffee pot in the household 
section and carries it away, another 
coffee pot goes on the rack to fill 
that vacant space. If a farmer 
buys a jack knife in the cutlery sec- 
tion, another jack knife goes into the 
showcase to fill that vacancy. And 
all the time the head of the house- 
hold section and the head of the 
cutlery section and the head of 
every other section on the floor 
knows every day just how many 
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pieces of merchandise have passed 
from the warehouse through his 
racks and showcases and into the 
hands of customers; he knows his 
tonnage. He knows, too, what will 
happen if his tonnage falls off. 
“We watch the sections,” Mr. 
Morris explains. ‘We watch their 
tonnages. If the movement of mer- 
chandise in any one of them isn’t 
fast enough, there is one of three 
things to do: speed up the sales- 
manship, change the personnel in 
the section, or clean out the mer- 





Quite a Record 


Although located in a town of ap- 
So 6300 inhabitants this 
firm has: 


Seventy-five employees. 


Operates ten passenger cars 
and three trucks. 


Maintains specialists 
plumbing, lighting, 
ing, irrigation, 


Conducts a harness shop. 


Covers about 10,000 square 
miles of territory. 


These are a few of the things done 
by the Morris Hardware Co. of 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


in 
heat- 











chandise and put in something that 
will move. The men all know that. 
And you can see the results here 
in the hardware department. The 
very appearance of the merchandise 
shows that the men are on their 
toes. And so, you see, this depart- 
ment almost runs. itself.” 

There is tonnage to be moved, 
also, in the other departments, The 
movement of that other tonnage ex- 
plains the hat and why the boss 
keeps it handy. It explains, too, 
something that occupies about one- 
half of the basement under the store 
—the garage. , 

That garage is an amazingly spa- 
cious place. In the daytime it looks 
tremendously big and empty; but 
at night it’s crowded full of auto- 
mobiles. The Morris company op- 
erates ten passenger cars and three 
trucks. One of the passenger ¢ars 
is the president’s own. The others 
are the cars of salesmen—outside 
salesmen of the Morris store. 

Wenatchee, the home of the Mor- 
ris Hardware Company, lies in a 
valley that has made the apple fa- 
mous, or has been made famous 
by the apple. In the four counties 
of Chelan, Okanagan, Douglas and 
Grant that comprise the Wenatchee 
district, there are approximately 
35,000 acres of apple orchards that 
produced in 1921 some 15,000 car- 
loads of apples worth around $1,200 
a carload. The three or four thou- 
sand individual orchardists who 
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own these highly productive or. 
chards are, for the most part, com: 
fortably prosperous agriculturists, 
They own good motor cars and 
trucks; in their orchards they use 
spraying machines and irrigation 
pipe; they build modern homes and 
equip their homes with water sys- 
tems and electric lighting plants; 
they erect big schools and churches 
and install in them the finest of 
equipment; they are, in fact, excel- 
lent customers for hardware. But 
they live at distances. varying from 
a half mile to 140 or 150 miles from 
the Morris Hardware Company’s 
store. For them and for the ton- 
nage of business that they com | 
mand, the Morris Hardware Com- 
pany maintains that fleet of ten 
motor cars and three motor trucks 
and employs a skilled garage me- 
chanic to keep the cars and trucks 
in tune and running, in order that 
the outside salesmen may go out 
after tonnage. 

All the time the outside sales- 
men are scouring the Wenatchee 
Valley for business. Their work is 
divided, not as to geographical ter- 
ritories, but as to lines of trade. 
In his own line each of the outside 
men is a specialist. Thus there are 
specialists on furnaces, on irriga- 
tion systems, on water supply and 
lighting plants and on plumbing and 
steam fitting. The plumbing depart- 
ment alone employs a force of 20 
men, just one of whom works in- 
side. The others are out of the 
store all the time, installing plumb- 
ing jobs and selling the service of 
the Morris Hardware Company 
over four counties. 

Keeping in Touch 

The Morris specialist on irriga- 
tion keeps in touch with public offi- 
cials who are planning big-scale 
irrigation developments, and with 
the owners of little apple orchards 
who are planning the laying of a 
couple hundred feet of pipe. He 
can go before a commission of pub- 
lic officials and lay on the table his 
own engineering estimate of the 
price at which the Morris company 
will furnish enough pipe to irrigate 
a couple of townships; or he can 
sit down with the owner of a five- 
acre orchard and tell him what size 
pipe he ought to use in his own lit- 
tle plot and how much that pipe, 
made in the Morris sheet-metal shop 
at the store, will cost him. 

The lighting system salesman, or 
the salesman of water plants or 
heating outfits, is ready for any job 
from a new cottage to a ten-room 
school building. He knows his busi- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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It’s Time to Feature Your Garden Tools 











and Fertilizers and the 
Hardware Dealers Should Be 


With the Coming of Spring 

There Will Be a Country-Wide De- 
-mand for Lawn and Gardening Tools, Seeds 
Wide-Awake 


Prepared to Take Care of It 











The space is limited, but the Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., has made the most of it. From lawn mowers to trowels and 
from. hose to twine there are but few articles used in making a lawn or garden which have been otitted from this display 


INTER is over. There may 
be a number of voices in the 
Northwest raised in contra- 

diction to this statement and there 
may be a few more cold days, but 
to all practical intents and purposes 
the backbone of the cold weather is 
broken. Within a week the vernal 
equinox will have been passed and 
the days will begin to be longer than 
the nights, The ice in the rivers will 
break up; the birds will wing their 
way northward and before many 
weeks have flown the grass and the 
trees will show signs of life. 
Already the housewife has begun 
to make preparations for the annual 
season of torture popularly known as 
spring housecleaning. Hardware 


merchants the country over have 
taken this approaching domestic Ar- 
mageddon into consideration and are 





displaying articles calculated to 
lighten the work of that trying 
period. 


How About the Lawn and Garden? 


So much for the interior of the 
house but how about the lawn and 
garden? While his wife is demand- 
ing that the house be cleared for ac- 
tion her husband is down in the 
cellar barking his shins while he 
feverishly hunts for last year’s lawn 
mower, hose and garden tools. Fre- 
quently he finds these articles in 
good condition and just as frequent- 
ly he finds holes in the hose, a broken 
lawn mower and an utter absence of 
garden tools. 

Here is where the hardware mer- 
chant comes upon the scene and from 
the abundance of his stock proceeds 
to give aid and comfort to the heads 





of the various families in his town. 
It is practically certain that anyone 
who owns a garden, lawn or back 
yard will need something in the way 
of tools in order to make the place 
in question presentable during the 
spring and summer months. 

Spades, forks, hoes, rakes and 
weeders are among the first articles 
to be used in getting the garden in 
shape for the flowers or vegetables 
that are to fill it. And after the 
ground has been spaded up the seeds 
must be planted. The time for their 
planting is almost at hand, and it 
would accordingly behoove the wide- 
awake merchant to call his cus- 
tomers’ attention to the fact that he 
is in a position to supply them with 
seeds of all kinds. 

Seeds are particularly in demand 
in the suburban towns and the hard- 
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ware merchants who are located in 
such sections are in a position to 
profit by their customers’ habits. I. 
Seymour Crane, Montclair, N. J., is 
a good example of the hardware mer- 
chant who has taken advantage of 
the seed situation. This store is lo- 
cated in a town which makes a boast 
of its fine lawns and flower gardens. 
As a result of this I. Seymour Crane 
sells over 15,000 Ibs. of grass seed 
every year. Another lawn and 
garden item handled is fertilizer and 
the firm manages to sell fully half a 
dozen carloads of this every season. 
When it is taken into consideration 
that there are other stores in this 
town, there is no room for argument 
against carrying seeds and fertilizer. 


Keeping Things in Shape 


Sales of lawn and garden accesso- 
ries do not cease, however, once the 
planting is over. There are a vari- 
ety of articles that are essential to 
the proper upkeep of the lawn and 
garden that are extremely profitable 
to the hardware store. 

Flowers and grass must be water- 
ed regularly and this is where the 
hose comes into use. Sales of hose 
mean additional sales of hose reels. 
Then, too, there is the lawn sprinkler 
that does all the necessary sprinkling 
without having some one look after 
it. Lawn mowers, turf edgers, prun- 
ing shears, trowels, and a thousand 
and one other items are all needed 
by the amateur and are all carried 
by the hardware store. And by the 
way, don’t forget insecticides if you 
want to protect the garden in the 
proper manner. 

All of these articles would no doubt 
sell of their own accord but there 
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Geo. A. Myers & Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., supplies both amateur gardeners and professional truck farmers. 
devoted ta the needs of both classes and succeeds admirably in ita mission 
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would be far more sales if the hard- 
ware merchant went out after the 
business. Advertise in your, local 
papers and tell your customers what 
you have in the way of tools and 
lawn and garden accessories. Circu- 
larize your trade and make your 
prospects and get after them hard. 
Do a little direct advertising and 
make a personal call upon the people 
who have lawns and gardens. And 
above all use your store windows for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended and display your goods and 
display it attractively. 


Adaptable for Display Purposes 


Garden and lawn tools are particu- 
larly adaptable to the purposes of 
window display and if properly 
shown will always succeed in attract- 
ing the attention of the passersby. 
Much can be done to make a window 
of this type atractive by the judi- 
cious use of backgrounds. Spring- 
time is in the air and should be em- 
bodied in the display, and conse- 
quently all decorative effects should 
be suggestive of the season. Picket 
fences, lattice work, wire fences or 
plain painted panels of beaver board 
with stencilled borders will do much 
to make a display of garden and lawn 
tools distinctive and attention-com- 
pelling. Cover the floor of the dis- 
play window with a green covering 
suggesting grass, or better still with 
imitation grass. All these little 
touches are worth while. 

Do not stop, however, with the 
window displays. When the prospec- 
tive customer, attracted by the dis- 
play, enters the store and asks to be 
shown a certain type of tool it should 
be near at hand. Searching for an 
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article often results in loss of inter- 
est on the part of the customer, a lost 
sale and a lost profit. In order to 
avoid this why not move the lawn 
and garden tools up in the front of 
the store until the spring demand jg 
over. In this way the merchandise 
will be there to greet the customer 
as he enters the door and will serve 
as a fresh reminder of the articles he 
saw in the window display. 


Displaying Garden Tools 


The illustration on the preceding 
page shows a display of garden tools 
of the Bunting Hardware Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Very little is left to 
the imagination in this window and 
the man who has a garden or a lawn ° 
is bound to see something to interest 
him. Lawn mowers, hose and hose 
reels, turf-edgers, spades, hoes, rakes 
and a variety of other essentials are 
to be found. Much has been shown 
in a comparatively limited space, but 
it has been shown interestingly and 
in a sales-producing way. 

The other window belongs to Geo, 
A. Myers & Co., Paterson, N. J. This 
city is possessed of a number of spa- 
cious lawns and’ gardens and the 
same may be said of the numerous 
small towns which surround it. Pat- 
erson is moreover, located in a section 
given over to medium sized truck 
farms. This perhaps accounts for 
the fact that farm tools seem to pre- 
dominate in this display. There are, 
however, a number of articles essen- 
tial to the suburbanite or the city 
man who takes pride in the appear- 
ance of the outside of his home. The 
articles shown in this window are 
well displayed and there is no sug 
gestion of overcrowding. 





This window is 
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Follow Up Incubator Sales with Brooders 


The Use of Brooders Serves to Reduce Loss and 
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Puts Chicken Raising on a Profitable Basis— 
Some Selling Points Worth Remembering 


OLLOWING closely on the 
F sales of incubators is the sale 
of brooders. Most people will 
not buy the two at the same time, 
but will wait until the hatch is 
about to come forth before purchas- 
ing the additional equipment. The 
time comes all too quickly. It is 
still cold, and the young chickens 
must have care and protection. 
Less than twenty-one days after 
the chicks have been placed in the 
incubator and left to the mercies 
of the wooden hen it is time to find 
a mother for the little brood that 
is even now peeping through the 
shell. The brooder must be set up, 
the stove attached, fuel procured 
and the temperature regulated, for 
the tender young chicks will require 
the comfort of the brooder mother’s 
big, sheltering wings for a number 
of weeks to come. 
Anticipating these needs of the 
chicken raiser, be he the one-lot 
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city man, the truck gardener, the 
farm producer, or the exclusive 
poultry raiser, the hardware store 
should be prepared with a stock of 
incubators and brooders, poultry 
wire, fountains and accessories of 
all kinds. In addition, the store 
should also carry baby chick foods 
from the kinds that are fed to the 
tiny chicks until they are five weeks 
old up to the chick scratch food 
and the kinds that are sold to feed 
to fowls that are more mature. 
One western hardware store 
raises several hatches of chicks 
right on the floor of the house fur- 
nishings department each spring. 
It has been found extremely profit- 
able to do this. Better sales are 
produced by means of demonstra- 
tions, and if the customers can see 
the chickens produced from a par- 
ticular make of incubator and can 
see the excellent results obtained, 
they will be greatly influenced to 





purchase. The eggs are turned and 
cooled each day at certain hours, 
and customers can come in by ar- 
rangement at these times and watch 
each process of incubation. 

Under no consideration is a dem- 
onstration incubator opened _ to 
show the customer the process of 
incubation save at these stated reg- 
ular intervals twice each day. They 
may, however, watch the salesman’s 
careful handling and care of the 
eggs and derive valuable lessons. 

Every chicken raiser knows that 
every egg lost in the incubator cuts 
into the profits. He also knows that 
every egg lost after hatching means 
a much greater loss, for every chick 
that dies after leaving the incuba- 
tor means a loss of the cost of the 
egg, the cost of incubating and the 
cost of feed and care. 

Brooding is a truly serious prob- 
lem, and, if it can be accomplished 
successfully, raising will be profit- 
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able; but if brooding fails, losses 
are sure to result. 

So when the hardware merchant 
secures a machine which is so effi- 
cient that it lowers the mortality 
of the chick to a degree where there 
is a minimum of loss, he is in a 
position to make worth-while 


profits. 
Investigations show that the 
losses in raising poultry almost 


always occur during the first eight 
weeks of the life of the chick. Un- 
less the brooding conditions are 
right, the chickens may be either 
smothered, overheated or chilled. 
When incubators are displayed on 
the floor there should be brooders 
close at hand ready to be shown 
to the customer, for, whether he 
buys at that time or later on, his 
interest in them must be aroused. 
There should be the large colony 
brooders with hovers which may be 
raised and lowered at will by a 
repe attached to the ceiling, and 
portable type brooders should also 
be featured. It should also be 
understood that portable brooder 
houses can be ordered for those 
who wish to go more extensively 
inte the chicken raising business. 
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These brooders are to be had in 
coal, gas and oil burning types, and 
they may be secured in a variety 
of sizes. 

The salesman must be perfectly 
familiar with every detail in car- 
ing for chicks by means of incuba- 
tor and brooder methods. The cus- 
tomer is interested in knowing that 
he can secure a brooder in which 
chickens may enjoy eating, scratch- 
ing and sleeping under conditions 
similar to those found in the open 
or in the fresh air of a well-venti- 
lated room. 

The customer is desirous of se- 
curing a brooder which will give 
satisfactory results with a minimum 
amount of care and watching, and 
he is also interested in securing one 
which is simple in operation. The 
customer is also interested in 
knowing facts regarding the regu- 
lation of the temperature of the 
brooder. 

The salesman should demonstrate 
these facts thoroughly and should 
show that the hover may be easily 
raised or lowered, so that the floor 
may be swept and _ thoroughly 
cleaned under it. The fact that the 
brooder is built to last a lifetime is 
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an excellent selling talk, for every 
customer is glad to know that the 
initial cost is the only cost to be con- 
sidered. 

This western store hatches out 
settings of eggs all through the in- 
cubator selling season so that there 
are always eggs to be found in 
the incubators. The fluffy little 
chicks are then placed in a brooder, 
about 100 being set at a time, a 
small, portable brooder being sufii- 
ciently large for the purpose. A 
circle of chicken wire is placed 
about the brooder in order to allow 
the chicks greater freedom. When 
they are a little older they are al- 
lowed to run in and out of a brooder 
set in the window. This is a worth- 
while ad. Moving objects in the 
window always attract attention, 
and the eye is quickly caught by 
the sight of the fluffy, downy chicks 
in the window. 

Many people come in to talk in- 
cubators and brooders who have 
been first interested by the window 
display. If the salesmen are skill- 
ful enough, and the customer is 
really interested, it usually results 
in another man entering the ehicken 
business. 


How Is Your Delivery System Working? 


Why Not Make Next Week a “Delivery 
Week” and Improve This Form of Service? 


OMETIMES the merchant is so 

busy with the regular routine 
of buying and selling that he for- 
gets to take account of deliveries 
and kindred things grouped under 
the title of service. 

Here is a suggestion well worth 
while. Why not make next week 
Delivery Week—a week in which 
to thoroughly analyze and bolster 
up your delivery system? Ask 
yourself these questions: 

What time in the morning does 
the delivery wagon or truck back 
up to the store door ready for de- 
livery? 

What time in the afternoon does 
the delivery man report “all cleaned 
up for the day’? 

Who checks the items that are 
turned over to the driver, and who 
routes his trips? 

Who inspects each load of mer- 
chandise before it leaves the store? 

What facilities have you for 
quick, accurate loading, according 
to routes? 

Whose business is it to take care 
of rush orders? Are they allowed 


to unduly interfere with the regu- 
lar run of deliveries? 





Is your delivery wagon or truck 
fitted with the proper equipment to 

Does your delivery man carry 
make your deliveries simple and 
safe? 
“prospect cards” on which to jot 
down possibilities of sales? Does 
he make a daily report? 

Is your delivery system efficient 
and economical? Does your system 
succeed in keeping the delivery man 
busy all the working day, or does 
it force him to loaf one hour and 
rush the next? 

Are your customers satisfied-with 
the service, or do they complain 
of defects? 

Are delivery complaints all re- 
ferred to you personally, and are 
they always carefully and quickly 
adjusted? 

We could ask a list of questions 
as long as your arm, but you can 
think up plenty yourself to supple- 
ment the list given. 

More good customers of the stick- 
with-you variety can be made by 
a perfect delivery system than by 
first sales. More can be lost by a 
slipshod delivery system than can 
be built up by the sales effort of 


the whole sales force. Be sure to 
eliminate careless methods and op- 
erate on an efficiency basis. 

The delivery end of your business 
represents a “man’s job” and you 
are the man. All aboard for a 
Delivery Week. 


A Soliloquy on Steel 


Steel is essential to the existence of 
the hardware business. Without it 
there would be but few tools or imple- 
ments of any kind. The contribution 
which appears upon pages 68 and 69 
is accordingly a soliloquy and at the 
same time an appreciation of steel. 

The author of this unique contribu- 
tion is Henry David Hubbard, secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, and since 1901 has been in 
charge of the publications of the bu- 
reau as compiling editor. He is also 
the writer of the annual review of 
physics for the International Year 
Book. The decorations of this solilo- 
quy are, we believe, further proof of 
Mr. Hubbard’s versatility. 


A. J. Liescke, New York salesman 
for the Toy Tinkers, Evanston, IIl., has 
taken permanent offices at room 458, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City. 
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A. M. Lubash & Son, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., Used 

Local Stand to Sell 
Paint 


Bom 
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Journal, World 

a4 and Tellygram. 
Latest papers, all the 








Extry! 


sport news, racing re- 
turns. Wall Street — 
extry!” 

This greeting comes 


from Richmond Hill’s 
largest newspaper-stand, 
incidentally one of the 


known in the Borough of 


Anot 


her Business Advertise Yours 


UTNE 








Some of the Advant- 

ages to be Gained by 

Means of This Type 
of Publicity 








runs directly over and in 
front of the stand, with 
an important station twe 
blocks away. The main 
artery of Long Island’s 
famous Merrick Road 
passes but a few hundred 
feet away, and the lawn 
of the public library 
takes up the intervening 
space, so that a clear 
view may be obtained 
from the road. 








Queens, New York. It is 
well known because it is 
conspicuous, and it is 
conspicuous for two good 
reasons. It is a full size 
building of its kind and has prac- 
tically no obstruction from any of 
the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. Aside from that, it is painted 
in a brilliant yet not gaudy green. 
The white lettering, very large, on 
all four sides, proclaims that A. M. 
Lubash & Son, 105-111 Jamaica 
Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y., sells 
hardware and paints. It gives par- 
ticular emphasis to the fact that 
Lubash sells guaranteed, first-qual- 
ity paint. The current price when 
the photograph was taken was $2.95 
per gallon. 

To tell in actual or even approxi- 
mate figures how many people see 
the four-sided advertisement would 
be well-nigh impossible— but at 
least 2000 papers are sold daily from 
the stand, and thousands of people 
see one or more sides of the house 
every day of the week. 

Nat Lubash, junior partner of the 
firm of A. M. Lubash & Son, prides 
himself on being posted in all mat- 
ters pertaining to paints and 
brushes. His accomplishments in 
these lines from a merchandising 
angle are known to readers of 
HARDWARE AGE. His other pride is 
in his novel advertising schemes, 
which seem to have unlimited 
range. Every week he distributes 
some unique piece of publicity in 
the form of a ruler, blotter, wooden 
whistle, asbestos iron holder and 





Here is the manner in which A. M. Lubash & Son advertised 
its paints 


similar inexpensive yet useful ar- 
ticles. Each of these, of course, 
has its source printed on all sides. 

The firm of A. M. Lubash & Son 
also uses the local papers every 
issue with fairly large size space. 
The firm believes in advertising 
because it has realized in large 
profits what it will accomplish if 
the quality goods are sold to back 
up the sales story. 

But to get back to the news- 
stand. Nat Lubash made an ar- 
rangement with the proprietor that 
Lubash paints would keep the stand 
in perfect condition. That a coat 
of paint would always be carefully 
applied on all surfaces. For an 
unusually small annual stipend the 
privilege of placing large white 
letters for advertising at will was 
also given to this hardware and 
paint store. 

The news-stand is in a particu- 
larly strategic location. It is sit- 
uated at the Richmond Hill Tri- 
angle, where the two trolley lines 
serving the community come to- 
gether in a junction. This means 
changing cars for thousands daily. 
The bus lines’ principal stop is also 
at this point. The main line of the 
Long Island Railroad has its Rich- 
mond Hill station 200 feet away, and 
the end of the platform comes with- 
in 20 feet of the news-stand. 

An elevated rapid transit line 


Three of the commu- 
nity’s banks are located 
within three blocks of 
the stand, giving deposi- 
tors a full view of the 
fact that first-quality paints may 
be purchased at the store of Lubash. 

The brilliant and carefully paint- 
ed news-stand has done two big 
things in Richmond Hill. It has 
built up a tremendous business for 
the owner of the news-stand and 
it has created a much larger paint 
and hardware trade for A. M. Lu- 


bash & Son. 
Your town has its important 
junctions, railroad stations and 


business ¢enters. They may not 
all be adjacent, as they are in this 
Long Island town, but you have 
them in some part of the commu- 
nity and they are the places where 
the largest crowds of suburbanites 
are to be found. There must be 
several news-stands in your town, 
and they probably all need painting 
in a bad way. 

Go see the proprietors of local 
news-stands and make a proposi- 
tion to them as Nat Lubash did in 
Richmond Hill. You have a fine 
story to tell them and they should 
welcome the opportunity of getting 
their places of business spruced up, 
and may not even charge you for 
the advertising space you gain. Try 
this scheme. Lubash did and he 
found it to be a winner. Get your 
name and your line before the pub- 
lic and let them know who, where 
and what you are, and why. The 
sales will be sure to follow. 
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+ build- civilizations. - 
*Wise- artizans-endow-me- with - 
pative - power -in-automatic: machines 
Biwhich- age -old-crafts- made: per- 
" it-be ‘immortal. 

-|-take- mans ipliny-cratts-one- by-one 
-them -all- vast: entetpr ises. 
am-steel ! 
an-is -my- mastel: 

:F|-am- his: master’ servant. - 
#|-await-his: command: to. Encaks 
‘ Bev-eras. ---- 
as “Henry David Hubbard. 
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‘production by contract. 
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cause his business is so well established 

that he does not need any more. In 1907 
the manufacturers of one of the best-known 
washing powders issued a statement that they 
had become so well known, and their product 
led the field to such an extent and was so thor- 
oughly established that they did not need to 
advertise. Seven years later they went into 
bankruptcy and were sold out for a song, in 
spite of the fact that they had had the best- 
known product on the market. 

* * * 

Referring to the Hardwood Lumber decision, 
Attorney-General Daugherty is quoted as say- 
ing: 

“There are three things those associations 
cannot do—fix prices, divide territory or direct 


” 


ar the man who does not advertise be- 


* * 


Mark Twain used to edit a country news- 
paper. One day'he received a letter from one 
of his subscribers saying that a spider had 
been found in the paper when it was received, 
and he asked if that was good or bad luck. 
Mark Twain wrote back to his subscriber: 
“Finding a spider in your paper was neither 
good nor bad luck for you. The spider was 
merely looking over our paper to see which 
merchant was not advertising, so that he can 
go to that store, spin his web across the door 
and live a life of undisturbed peace ever after- 
ward.” 

% * * 

Modern business could not exist if every man 
thought and worked and lived alone. Are you 
reaching out for your business or are you sit- 
ting in your shell waiting for the sheriff to 
padlock the front door? 

* * * 

Just because the farmer is down in the 
mouth is no reason why the nation should lie 
down and cry with him. Be a big brother and 
lend a helping hand over the tight places. 
Maybe you could offer him suggestions that 
would help matters considerably, provided you 
studied his side of the story. Many grain 
farmers have made ready cash out of dairy 
produce. Are you plugging for dairy farming 
in your community? 

* * * 

Ralph Jones, in recalling his early experi- 
ences as a paint salesman, remarked that he got 
two orders from the proprietor of the first store 
he entered—one to get out and the other to stay 
out. 

7 * ye 

Americans are the best feeders in the world. 
Our tables groan from the weight of good 
things to eat. Consequently a lot of us eat 
more than is good for us and we get to be 
chronic dyspeptics. Dyspepsia and grouch are 
never separated. The last few years have been 
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a big feast for most dealers and now comes 
the aftermath. The doctor gives pepsin to start 
action and the merchant gives pep. Grouches 
and overstocks can’t last long in the neigh- 
borhood of peppy people. Swallow the bitter 
pill of last year’s losses and inject some pep 
and activity in your business and advertising. 
Oil up the old cash register and go out and get 
your trade. Believe us, it will have to be 
brought in. Sitting around waiting for busi- 
ness won’t put a penny in the bank or a sale 
on the books. 
* * * 

“At odd and various times we have been vitri- 
olic in our condemnation of the fraternity of 
knockers. We have termed them unessential. 
We have labeled them detriments to co-opera- 
tion. We have dubbed them purloiners to the 
joys of life. 

“But we were wrong—all wrong! We now 
wish to go on record as saying they are our best 
friends. Furthermore, we mean it. For it is 
the realization that an undermining influence is 
brought to bear upon our character and ideals 
that helps us to make a blameless life even 
more so. 

“It is the knowledge that a systematic pressure 
is exerted day after day to drag us from the 
slender pinnacle of success we have gained that 
makes us the more determined to hold our point 
of vantage. 

“It is the unquenchable desire generated by 
the caustic criticism of unbelievers that gives 
us increased power to push on up the precipitate 
hill that masks the long, level road ahead”’— 
Robinson’s Crusoe. 

* * * 

“It is the sacred obligation of every citizen 
to do his part day by day that the nation may 
prosper and that contentment and happiness 
‘may come to all.”"—Rotary Club Members. 

at * * * 


iv. An optimist is a young man who makes $25 a 


/ week and proposes to a girl who loves children. 
* * * 


‘Too many men to-day are like the brakeman 


who applied for a new position. “If you work 

for this road,” the superintendent told him, 

“you will have to keep very early hours.” “Oh! 

that’s alright,” was the reply. “You can’t quit 

any too early for me.” 
* * * 

Man is prone to look at things from a selfish 
standpoint. He takes the attitude of the waiter 
who when rebuked for having his thumb in his 
diner’s soup, replied “It’s alright—'taint hot.” 

* ~ * 


There are four classes of doers: 

Those who do less than they are told. 

Those who do what they are told and no more. 

Those who do things without being told. 

Those who do things without being told in 
such a way as to enthuse others to do the same. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Exit the Guesser 


A | HE day of put and take retailing is past. 
The element of luck has been effectually 
weeded out of business to make way for 

scientific knowledge and sound common sense. 

Guessing has been relegated to the scrap heap, 

and the business of buying and selling is rapidly 

attaining a foundation of facts. 


Lack of live competition was the only reason 
the old retail guesser was allowed to keep his 
place on the business map. Under present con- 
ditions the merchant who guesses has about as 
much chance to survive as a South Sea Islander 
at the North Pole. If doctors and druggists 
used the guess systems of the old-time hardware 
man all the best corners would have undertaking 
parlors instead of cigar stores. 

Back in the days of guess and gamble, the aver- 
age merchant’s idea of buying was to put in a 
stock of what he thought the people of his com- 
munity ought to buy, and then wait for the pub- 
lic to make good on his theory. Some came and 
bought because no other merchant in the com- 
munity offered anything better—others sent 
money orders to Chicago. 

Every year the old-time hardware merchant 
laid in the same amounts of the same items his 
father before him had purchased. Then he grew 
highly indignant when some customer presumed 
to ask for something a little more in keeping 
with the times. Unknowingly he attempted to 
be the arbiter of hardware fashion in his com- 
munity with the result that well-illustrated cata- 
logs weaned away a big percentage of his best 
trade. 

He could not see that the customers who 
wanted the latest things in hardware were in 
reality his best customers, since their desire to 
be progressive meant continuous buying. It 
likewise indicated that they were up-to-date in 
their own vocations, and probably had the money 

‘to pay for what they wanted. For a time he 


made money because competition was weak, but 
as it grew stronger he began to slip, and he has 
been sliding toward the rear ever since. 

A good hardware merchant should know defi- 
nitely just what the people of his community 
want. He should know it as well or better than 
the customers themselves. He should base his 
buying on facts and not on his own fancies. 

Take the matter of ammunition, for example. 
Every sportsman who comes into your store 
should be sounded out as to his preference in the 
ammunition line—the size load, plain or chilled 
shot, powder, etc. This information carefully 
compiled will give the buyer a practical knowl- 
edge of the proportions to adhere to in his future 
purchases. Preferences can easily be deter- 
mined on other lines, such as tools, stoves, paints, 
sporting goods, etc. It takes time and hard work 
to be sure, but it means business safety and 
profit. 

It is also a modern essential in business to 
know the proportion of women who trade at a 
store as compared with the men. Men are apt 
to be influenced by business reasoning because 
they have more training along business lines. 
They consider durability, strength, material, 
workmanship, etc. On the other hand, woman 
is more easily influenced by color, form, fashion 
and opinions of others. An accurate knowledge 
of the types of customers, and the’percentage of 
each in a trade territory will make buying safer 
and increase sales. A knowledge of your cus- 
tomers is even more essential than a knowledge 
of the goods you sell. 

If your ambition is to stay in business and to 
succeed in the réle of a merchant, eliminate every 
vestige of guesswork from your system. There 
isn’t a single thing connected with your buying 
and selling that cannot be put on a fact basis. 
Also it costs less to know than it does to guess. 
The only sure element of business guessing is 
failure. 
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UR recent reference to the little 

books published by Dr. George 
B. Heckel brought about the desired 
result, for many hardware men are 
out seeking paint knowledge. We 
publish below a letter received from 
Dr. Heckel. 


Editor “Paint Question Box” 
HARDWARE AGE. 
Dear Sir: 


Your complimentary reference to 
the two catechisms and “The Ma- 
terials of Paint Manufacture,” has 
brought a number of orders for 
these booklets, which we are now 
filling. 

If I had known of your intention 
I should have asked you to defer 
action for a short time, since your 
notice struck us just at the moment 
when both ¢atechisms were tem- 
porarily out of print. However, by 
borrowing a supply of the Varnish 
Catechism from one of my friends, 
and holding orders for a few days 
until the new edition of the Paint 
Catechism was off the press, we were 
able to meet the demand after only 
a moderate delay. 

I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of your kindly men- 
tion of these booklets, and to assure 
you that I am at all times ready to 
serve you and the industry. 

If you can bring home to paint 
dealers a realization of the fact that 
they are the final link in the paint 
industry—the last step on the road 
from producer to consumer,—you 
will help the entire industry and 
most of all the dealers themselves. 

Very truly yours, 
G. B. HECKEL, 
Secretary. 


Paint Manufacturers’ Assoc. of 
the U. S. National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Assoc. 

* * * 

In a recent conversation with Dr. 
Heckel he remarked, “so few of 
those handling paint appreciate the 
fact that there is much to learn 









































and that the more they do learn 
the greater will be their profits.” 
The public is seeking knowledge as 
to paint more than the smaller town 
dealers, as is proved by the fact 
there are thousands of letters re- 
ceived each day at the Save the 
Surface headquarters from inter- 
ested owners. 
* a * 


A firm in Newark, N. J., asks that 
we give them advice on how to 
trim their windows and arrange 
their shelving. We never could get 
up a good window, but the questions 
are both answered in all of the paint 
numbers of HARDWARE AGE. The 
October and November issues both 
had several fine windows in them 
and the shelf arrangement of two 
of the stores shown could not be 
better. The same firm also wants 
to know what we think of handling 
a high grade line and a cheap line. 
We never did like anything cheap, 
but in the neighborhood in which 
this firm is doing business both lines 
should be carried. When you pur- 
chase your new line buy from a 
house that makes two lines that 
check up with each other, the same 
colors in both lines with numbers 
that are easily arrived at. 

* * * 


We never have liked to tell any 
one that they were wrong, but the 
Charleston sereen people are. Please 
forget that there was ever such 
a thing as boiled oil. Read the 
paint questions in the October is- 
sue. Your priming coat on cypress 
should be at least half turpentine 
no matter whether they are in white 
or in color. You should not use the 
dry zinc but buy it ground in oil or 
buy a paint that has it as a part 
of the mixture. The man who told 
you not to use shellac was right. 
Read the November questions. 

ok ok Oo 

Alligatoring is caused for no other 
reason than piling up. The trouble 
you have with your green comes 
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from faulty application. You should 
not coat in your green work until 
there has been a coat of dark gray 
applied. Try that and you will find 
that the spotting is cut down. In- 
cidentally, you have a bad climate 
for greens, for they mildew very 
fast. 


* * * 


Thomas & Co.—You should han- 
dle the same line in all six of your 
stores. By doing this you would be 
able to get a price that would put 
you in the running, so that you 
might do the business that we men- 
tioned in our letter to you. You 
should get at least 15 per cent. You 
could then make a contract for 
money for advertising to cover 
things that you should have. The 
personal co-operation should cover a 
longer period. 

a * ok 


IrHaca, N. Y. 


The Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, 


Dear Sir: 


I greatly appreciate your articles 
on paint questions and answers, and 
I would like to ask two questions. 

Why is red lead and oil often 
specified for priming coat on struc- 
tural iron? 

Does it improve an oxide paint to 
add white lead? If not, please state 
if it has any bad effect, or if it is 
just unnecessary. 

Thanking you for the above infor- 
mation. Yours truly, 

H. NoRMAN DAVIES. 


The reason why red lead is speci- 
fied as a primer, is that it is one of 
the best of rust inhibitives. The 
January Question Box, covered red 
lead, its good points and its faults. 
It does not improve an iron oxide 
paint to have white lead added to it. 
The, only bad effect that it would 
have would be to make it weaker in 
its wearing qualities. 
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Increased ‘Turnover Main Topic at St. Louis 


Members of Missouri Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 


73 


tion Emphasize Need of Increasing Sales at Annual 


Convention—President Hoffman Re-elected 











A few of the hardware merchants who attended the convention of the Missouri Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, held at the 


turnover of the retail hardware 

store was without doubt the key- 
note of the convention of the Missouri 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
The convention, which was held in the 
Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 21, 22 
and 23, was also notable for the num- 
ber of excellent addresses delivered and 
by the worth while discussions which 
were held. President Arthur M. Hoff- 
man, Sedalia, was again chosen to head 
the association for another year. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the 
gathering was “by far the best conven- 
tion Missouri ever had.” 

Considerable credit for the excellence 
and helpfulness of the 1922 meeting 
goes to President Hoffman and to Sec- 
retary Brecherer, who devoted a con- 
siderable amount of time to field work 
throughout the past year. Results of 
this activity were evident in a much 
better attendance than usual and a dis- 
tinct improvement in the convention 
spirit and interest. 


President Hoffman’s Address 


In his annual message, President 
Hoffman dwelt upon the importance of 
group meetings, of which eleven had 
been held in the State throughout the 
year. He advised increasing the num- 
ber of these in 1922, and impressed on 
his hearers the fact that they should 
consider it a distinct loss in their hard- 
ware education, should they be com- 
pelled to miss the group gathering held 
in their territory. He viewed the new 
year’s business prospects with equa- 
nimity and sane optimism. Business, 
he stated, will steadily improve and 
while the gains may be small they will 
be of that steady, healthy character 
which distinguishes real prosperity 
from dangerous boom times. 

President Hoffman’s faithful de- 
votion to his tasks and the judgment 


=} HE importance of increasing the 





Planters Hotel, Feb. 21-23 


and skill which he showed as a presid- 
ing officer, caused the nominating com- 
mittee to recommend him for a second 
term, a recommendation in which the 
convention unanimously joined. 


The Value of Business Records 


Discussing “Why Business Records?” 
Irwin E. Douglas, of the National As- 
sociation, established the point that 
workable records were necessary before 
a business man could find leaks and dis- 
cover the best money making oppor- 
tunities of his store. Mr. Douglas 
showed the advantages of having a 
bookkeeping system that permitted in- 
voices being mailed promptly on the 
first of the month. He also urged the 
proper attention to inventory records 
and said the inventory should be stu- 
died after it had been made. Such a 
study, he said, will reveal slow-moving 
merchandise, data on turnover in vari- 
ous departments and other facts which 
should help the hardware man to mer- 
chandise more intelligently. 

The question box hour at the open- 
ing session Feb. 21, was in charge of 
James Spillman, Rolla, and was de- 
voted to “Credits and collections.” Mr. 
Spillman brought out clearly the value 
of definite credit terms and said there 
was too much laxity in the granting of 
credit. The opinion of the convention 
seemed to favor the practise of dis- 
counting long term notes given for im- 
plements, rather than carrying this 
paper over an extended period. 

President Hoffman presented to the 
convention the heads of the large St. 
Louis wholesale houses. R. W. Shap- 
leigh, George Simmons and H. W. 
Geller, who welcomed the delegates to 
St. Louis and to their own respective 
establishments. In referring to the 
business outlook in the South, all three 
executives expressed the conviction 
that the worst is over and that a better 


day is dawning. They advised more 
intensive advertising and more ener- 
getic sales efforts for 1922. 

“Shirt sleeve optimism,” was the key- 
note of a constructive address made by 
William McChesney, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
“Work is the only salvation of our 
present situation,” he said. “We need 
optimism, but it must be in its shirt 
sleeves and they must be rolled up so 
that the nation can go to work. 

“In your optimism don’t expect every 
good thing to happen right away and 
don’t expect anything to happen unless 
you work for it. Future profits will be 
made through the quantity of sales 
rather than through high prices,” the 
banker suggested. “People are search- 
ing for values and the article of best 
quality, retailing at the lowest price, 
will attract the business. 

“Really, there is nothing abnormal 
in the situation to-day. Instead, there 
is an element of safety apparent. 
Wholesale prices to-day are in a con- 
dition resembling those after the war 
of 1812 and the Civil War. High peak 
in prices after those wars was followed 
by drastic cuts, resulting in those dis- 
astrous business panics of 1819 and 
1873. We reached a similar peak in 
May, 1920, then came the fall and we, 
too, would have had a widespread panic 
had it not been for the control and 
guidance offered by the Federal Re- 
serve system. 


Good Business in Prospect 


“After the fall in prices,” said the 
banker, “we arrived at a low point and 
I think this was reached in June, 1921. 
After this low point there is a period 
of hesitation, during which the worst 
is over. There are, of course, a few 


small declines and advances but, on the 
whole, there is stabilization. Now after 
this phase of the adjustment, experi- 
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ence has taught us to look for a gen- 
eral trend of declining prices in whole- 
sale markets and an era of good busi- 
ness. 

“Business will pick up. Business is 
picking up. Wages, incomes and earn- 
ings, in general, will be above the aver- 
age so that people will buy more. Good 





President Arthur M. Hoffman 


business is here. Better business is 


near.” 
Report of Secretary Besherer 


Secretary Becherer then read his an- 
nual report which proved to be excep- 
tional in many details. Membership, 
he said, has held fast despite a sharp 
increase in dues, interest in group meet- 
ings has been pronounced and it is 
planned to extend this service during 
1922. The secretary also stated that 
he would spend more time than ever 
before in the field and in offering coun- 
sel and aid to the hardware dealer. 

Treasurer Wade’s report showed a 
healthy condition in the association’s 
finances and the report of the auditing 
committee, headed by J. L. Lindecker, 
showed the books to be in first class 
condition. During the first day’s ses- 
sion Charles T. Woodward, Carlinville, 
Ill., former national president and ac- 
tive in insurance matters spoke. His 
talk which was along general lines was 
both interesting and instructive. 

Wednesday morning’s session started 
with a lot of enthusiasm, which was 
engendered by a vigorous and most 
practical address by Hobert R. Beatty 
of the national executive committee. 
Mr. Beatty’s theme was “Turnover” 
and some of the worth while ideas he 
developed are as follows: 


The Need of Increased Turnover 


“Every hardware merchant has some 
fixed expenses, such as rent, payroll, 
etc., which, in most cases, cannot be 
reduced materially. These expenses 
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become more serious when sales drop 
off. It means mounting overhead. If 
we cannot reduce selling expenses how 
can we increase profits? There is only 
one way and that is to increase our 
selling capacity. We are now up 
against a situation which demands that 
we get turnover or fall by the wayside. 
Our store got through last year with- 
out borrowing money and we did it by 
quickening turnover. That was ac- 
complished by buying more frequently, 
by pushing lines through advertising 
and by adding two new departments, 
both of which made money for us. 

“There are lines which can be added 
without materially increasing the ex- 
pense of doing business. For instance,” 
said Mr. Beatty, “sell soap if you sell 
washing machines. Other opportuni- 
ties will present themselves. Find out 
the lines which are not properly pushed 
in your community and get after the 
business that will come to the merchant 
that deserves it by conducting these 
lines in a service-giving way. 

“Too much mark up is one of the 
greatest mistakes we make,” said the 
speaker. “The public should not be 
made to pay a premium because the 
retailer has too slow a turnover. Get 
your prices down to the right basis and 
stimulate sales. The public will benefit 
and you will be richer, too.” 


Active Dollars Make Profits 


Mr. Beatty advanced the thought 
that dollars, like men, could be lazy 
and inefficient but that hard working, 
active dollars made the profits. In 
urging frequent buying, from manu- 
facturer and jobber, he warned against 
being out of goods and thus forfeiting 
sales and destroying the good-will 
which a store builds up by having the 
things the community wants. 

Mr. Beatty was called in to answer 
questions at the Wednesday afternoon 
question box session and was further 
honored by being asked to serve as 
toastmaster at the banquet on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Field Secretary, E, G. Aubrey, of 
the Illinois Association, showed sound 
merchandising ideas in leading the 
question-box discussion. He warned 
against the duplication of lines and 
said that instead of having several 
makes of stoves or washers on the floor 
the retailer should concentrate on one 
line. He said too many makes of _an 
article confuse the customer and caused 
lost sales. F. C. Thorpe, Versailles; 
H. C. Carothers, Laclede; R. H. Goode, 
St. Louis, and others, added important 
information about turnover and Mr. 
Aubrey explained the correct way in 
which to figure it. 


Making Paints Pay 


One of the convention was B. B. Can- 
non, a paint manufacturer and success- 
ful sales manager. He spoke on “Sales- 
manship” and besides his presentation 
of important truths and principles in 
selling he advanced some important 
specific ideas on making a paint de- 
partment pay. Mr. Cannon said: “Deal 
with a paint house that makes a strict- 
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ly high grade article. Have it a house 
close enough to give you the promptest 
possible shipments. Deal with a manu. 
facturer who sends his salesmen to see 
you often so that you will get his ad. 
vice several times each year. 

“In your contact with the customer, 
Mr. Retailer, co-operation is the most 
important thing. See that he or she 
gets the right article for the use they 
have in mind. Repeat business is 
essential to success. First purchases 
are only an incident. Cement custom- 
ers to you by means of the right kind 
of co-operation so that they will become 
permanent patrons.” 

President Hoffman presented H. C. 
Teller of HARDWARE AGE as “a repre- 
sentative of the great weekly hardware 
magazine,” and Mr. Teller responded 
by complimenting the officers on the ex- - 
cellence of the convention and relating 
some business stories after which he 
recited two poems, “Make Good” and 
“It Can be Done.” At the banquet on 
Wednesday evening Mr. Teller re- 
sponded to the toast, “To the Fair Sex.” 


Banquet and Entertainment 


Chairman Pauly of the entertain- 
ment committee, a veteran organization 
worker made possible a banquet and 
entertainment that was unsurpassed in 
food and program. About 350 hard- 
ware men and the ladies sat down to 
an excellent repast at the American 
Annex Hotel, Wednesday night. Dur- 
ing the dinner a quartet sang, while the 
formal program was interspersed with 
dialect stories by Mr. Sommers and with 
various musical numbers. 

Toastmaster Beatty praised the work 


— 





Vice-President George M. Rinie 


of the Missouri organization and after 
glowing tributes to President Hoffman 
and Secretary Becherer introduced 
these officials, who were given an ova- 
tion of applause. The chief speaker 
was “Tom” N. Witten, Trenton, Mo. 
He spoke for more than an hour. He 
characterized his remarks as rambling, 
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but in his rambles he hit hard on so 
many pertinent truths that his plea for 
better citizenship and greater love for 
fellowmen will linger in the memories 
of the listeners for years to come. 

“We think the war is over, but is it?” 
asked the speaker. “Soldiers -win 
battles but it is the people who win 
wars. As soon as the last battle was 
over the human family started in on 
the greatest job of buck-passing I ever 
knew about. The war wasn’t over 
when the horns blew on Armistice Day. 
The war is yet to be won. And it is 
never to be won until our people change 
selfishness into service. That flag 
which we honor was not made by Betsy 
Ross. She may have put the colors 
together, but that flag was born in the 
manger, 2000 years ago. 

“There is too much distrust in our 
hearts to-day. These charges of pro- 
fiteering are prompted by narrow sus- 
picions. Government officials are talk- 
ing talk and know not whereof they 
speak. It’s time for us to ask that they 
get the facts. It’s time for us to be- 
lieve in the other fellow and when we 
all get together in a community we will 
all be better off. Sell yourself and sell 
your store to the community. You 
can’t do that until you become a citizen 
of that community and identify your- 
self with every good work in it. Mis- 
souri originated the expression ‘get ac- 
quainted with your neighbor, you might 
like him,’ and that’s what we all ought 
to do.” 


Real Salesmanship Needed 


Touching on the need for more active 
effort to get business, Mr. Witten, said, 
in part: “We are all lazy, downright 
lazy. We’ve been looking for soft jobs. 





G. A, Pauly, chairman entertainment 
committee 


What we ought to look for is work and 
we won’t have to look far, there is 
plenty of it to be done. We need real 
salesmanship. Now salesmanship does 
not mean smoothness or any trickery. 
It means an honest effort to sell honest 
goods for an honest purpose.” 
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During the convention H. W. Geller, 
and A. J. Hopkins of Geller, Ward & 
Hasner, explained the price informa- 
tion service that firm is furnishing in 
connection with its new catalog. The 
service was warmly indorsed and many 
subscriptions to it in Illinois and Mis- 
souri were reported. 

The speaker on “Business Ethics” 
Thursday morning was shifted and 
Irwin Douglas presented the subject. 
This address is one prepared by the 
National Association and points out 
the impropriety of some business prac- 
tices which some dealers, manufactur- 
ers and jobbers engage in and urges a 
policy of the highest business integrity 
on the part of everyone connected with 
the making and selling of hardware 
lines. 


Business Discussion 


F. C. Thorpe, Versailles, led the dis- 
cussion that followed. He spoke of his 
change from credit to a cash basis a 
year ago and said he felt he has lost 
no customers as the result. He ad- 
vertised the change for several weeks 
before it became effective and is hold- 
ing to the rule without deviation. He 
said too much effort could not be given 
to getting people into the store and 
when they did come in, a smile, neigh- 
borliness and real sales effort should 
be applied to them. He has customers 
who have visited the store every Satur- 
day for many years and he always 
makes them welcome. FE. Thurston, 
Clifton Hills, told of making up some 
quarter-barrel galvanized oil cans 
which he loaned to his farmer cus- 
tomers. This brings him a nice busi- 
ness in selling oil and gives the farmer 
the right kind of a container. 

Two ladies who attended every ses- 
sion of the convention were then intro- 
duced. They were Mrs. Kiem and Miss 
Lola M. Kossman of the Kossman Hard- 
ware Co., California, Mo. Both of these 
ladies have been actively and success- 
fully engaged in hardware retailing and 
they were given a tribute of sincere ad- 
miration for their accomplishments and 
their ability as hardware women. 
(HARDWARE AGE will soon present an 
interesting account of Miss Kossman’s 
success in the hardware world.) 

“Happy” Day, chairman of the Sales- 
managers Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke on “Or- 
ganization and Co-operation” and held 
the close attention of the delegates. The 
keynote of his address was “No man 
in any organization has a right to do 
anything, the doing of which by all 
would defeat the purpose for which the 
organization was formed.” 


Reports of Committees 


The chairmen of the several commit- 
tees, named by President Hoffman, 
reported at the final session. These 
committees gave their reports through 
the following chairmen: Memorial, 
Eugene Kreisen, St. Louis; Resolutions, 
F. Kansteiner, Hannibal; Suggestions, 
T. N. Witten, Trenton; and nominating, 
F. C. Thorpe, Versailles. 

In presenting the nominating com- 
mittee’s report, Mr. Thorpe gave a de- 
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served tribute to President Hoffman 
who was pressed into a second term 
and to Secretary Becherer, who has de- 
voted considerably more time than 
usual, the past year, to field work. In 
accepting a second term Mr. Hoffman 
made a neatly worded speech of ap- 
preciation and promised another year 





"= 


Secretary F. x. Becherer 





of growth for the Missouri organiza- 
tion. The association has as its goal 
1000 members for the 1923 convention. 

The new officers, unanimously chosen, 
are as follows: President, Arthur M. 
Hoffman, Sedalia; Vice-President, G. 
M. Rinie, St. Louis; Secretary, F. X. 
Becherer, St. Louis; Treasurer, J. G. 
Wade, Monroe City, the latter two as 
well as Mr. Hoffman being re-elected; 
executive committee, new members, G. 
A. Pauly, St. Louis; W. E. Singley, 
Green City, and C. C. Carter, Carthage. 

An interesting exhibition was held 
in connection with the meeting. Most 
of the space on the mezzanine floor and 
some space on the second floor had been 
sold to hardware manufacturers and 
jobbers. The exhibition had a desira- 
ble diversity of exhibits and the dele- 
gates devoted a great deal of time to 
inspecting and buying lines. Sales 
were reported as having been heavy 
in point of number. Dealers and job- 
bers agreed that the agricultural situ- 
ation is improved and that present in- 
dications all pointed in one direction— 
that of better business in 1922. 


Frederic A. Turner Dies 


Frederic A. Turner, who for some 
time was associated with the Boston 
Plate & Window Glass Co., Boston, 
died March 6 at his home in that city, 
in his seventy-seventh year. 


The Binks-Lull Co., Hartford, capital- 
ized for $25,000, has incorporated under 
the laws of Connecticut to engage in 
the wholesale and retail hardware busi- 


ness. 
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Saving the Surface in the City of Baltimore 


Get-Together Dinner of Paint Men Held in Mary- 
land Metropolis, Feb. 8, Proves: Huge Success 


By Liew S. SouLe 


1 enema, 








ws a stickler for co-operation, 
because it puts things over. 
We’re strong for “Save the Surface” 
because it is a co-operative movement, 
as well as a big constructive idea. Per- 
haps that’s why we so thoroughly en- 
joyed the big get-together, “Save-the- 
Surface” dinner, staged by Ralph Jones 
under the joint auspices of George D. 
Wetherill & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and 
H. G. Gettermuller & Co., Baltimore, 
in the latter city Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 8. It was so good we just can’t 
help telling you about it. 

To begin with, a Connecticut hard- 
ware dealer dropped in on us a few 
day’s ago and raved over a real “Save- 
the-Surface” meeting he had just at- 
tended in New Haven. “You should 
have heard Ralph Jones—you would 
have enjoyed the pictures—the spirit 
was fine, etc.” It listened well. 

The following day Ralph Jones him- 
self breezed into the office. Every man 
who handles hardware in this neck of 
the woods knows Ralph Jones. They 
remember when he broke into the game 
with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
just after the Spanish-American War. 
They remember when he first began 
selling paint, when paint was more or 
less of a prescription counter product. 
He wore well, and they welcome him 
now as sales manager of George D. 
Wetherill & Co. Ralph hasn’t lost an 
ounce of the pep he carried in the old 
days. Instead he seems to have added 
to it. 

“We're going to pull the biggest 
‘Save-the-Surface’ meeting in Balti- 
more to-morrow night that the town 
ever knew,” he began. “There will be 
a good crowd, a good dinner, some good 
talks and three reels of mighty good 
‘Save-the-Surface’ pictures. You’re in- 
vited.” The proposition looked good— 
besides we wanted to go to Baltimore. 


Frankly, we expected the regular 
cut-and-dried dinner party. We ex- 
pected to mingle with a bunch of 
strange paint dealers and master paint- 
ers. We expected to forget that there 
was such a thing as hardware. No 
chance. Instead, we walked into a 
crowd of about 150 good fellows, fully 
a third of whom make a business of 
selling hardware, and make paint a big 
part. of that business. We almost 
thought we were at a hardware con- 
vention again. There was the same 
friendly, human atmosphere—the same 
good fellowship—and a lot of the same 
good faces. The world began to look 
brighter. 

Well, we sat down around a great, 
big, horseshoe table; hardware men, 
paint dealers, master painters, jobbers 
and manufacturers, and the fun began. 
There was a song leader—a paint sales- 
man by the name of Norton—who put 
us through our song paces. If he puts 
the same pep into his selling that he 
does into the singing, he’s some sales- 
man. There was a special song sheet 
where the good old tune “Marching 
Through Georgia” carried the words 
making the world “Save the Surface,” 
and “Maryland! My Maryland!” became 
“Save the Surface and Save All.” They 
sang it like veterans, with pep and 
spirit, and everything. Herman H. 
Gettermuller spoke a few words of wel- 
come. Then came the dinner inter- 
spersed with songs and jokes, and some- 
how there isn’t anything quite like a 
good dinner to bring men together. 

A hardware man acted as toastmaster 
—Frank West, one of Baltimore’s hard- 
ware pioneers, and with the advent of 
black coffee and cigars, Frank started 
the ball rolling. 

Being a hardware man he naturally 
picked on the editor of HARDWARE AGE 
first, and we responded with a few of 


the thoughts that came home to us 
under the influence of the good fellow- 
ship. We spoke of the value of co- 
operation and of the big constructive 
idea involved in “Save the Surface and 
You Save All.” We felt more than we 
said, because our time was short and 
the motion picture machine was tuned 
up ready to go. 

Then came West at his best in an in- 
troduction of Ralph Jones. It was like 
introducing New York to New Yorkers, 
and it brought a hearty laugh as he 
told of the time Jones demonstrated a 
paint remover that would not work on 
account of wind. He hoped that Ralph 
would give a more convincing demon- 
stration this time. Well, he got his 
wish as the speaker outlined the es- 
sential features of the “Save-the-Sur- 
face” campaign, its origin, its work, its 
aim and its success. They took his 
good-natured frankness with equal good 
nature and watched closely as the three 
motion picture reels illustrating the 
“Save-the-Surface” movement were 
shown on the screen. Always he talked 
the one big idea, of a movement for 
the benefit of all, deserving the co-oper- 
ative support of all. He gave the 
master painter advice, showed the paint 
dealer how to tie up with the campaign, 
and evinced a thorough understanding 
of the hardware man and his paint 
problems. It was a worth while talk, 
and the attention given it revealed a 
worth while audience. 

I mixed with the crowd after the 
last picture on the screen had faded 
out, and listened to the comments. 
Each man was planning how to use the 
information he had received. Each 
man was resolving to do his part to 
“Make 1922 the Greatest Paint and 
Varnish Year.” The surface is saved 
so far as Baltimore is concerned. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, 


La., April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1922. Head- 
quarters, St. Charles Hotel. John 
Donnan. secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 


ERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, La., 
April 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 


rillo, Tex., May 8, 9, 1922. C. L. 
Thompson, secretary, Canyon, Tex. 
SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan, secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem, May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre- 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 24, 25, 
1922. Headquarters, Hotel Washing- 
ton. A. H. Chamberlain, secretary- 
treasurer, Marbridge Building, Thirty- 
fourth Street and Broadway, New York 
City. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION .at Fair Grounds, 
Jackson, May 24, 25, 26, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Heidelburg Hotel. E. R. 
Gross, secretary, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural College. 
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South Dakota Approves Group Meetings 


Members of South Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Hold Annual Convention at Mitchell— 
Freight Rate Reductions Recommended 


HE group meeting received offi- 
T cial indorsement at the hands of 

the members of the South Da- 
kota Retail Hardware Association at 
the annual convention which was held 
in the recently completed Corn Palace, 
at Mitchell, Feb. 21-24. Recommenda- 
tion of a general reduction in freight 
rates and a plea for increased turnover 
were also outstanding features of the 
annual conclave. H. A. Peterson of 
Mitchell was chosen to head the or- 
ganization during 1922 and a number 
of interesting addresses were heard. 
Such in brief represents what tran- 
spired at the meeting. 

The first day of the convention 
gave every promise of a good at- 
tendance, but on that evening a regular 
South Dakota blizzard started which 
lasted through the following day, and 
kept many of the hardware men who 
had planned to attend from leaving 
their homes. 

Mitchell had done everything in its 
power to make the convention a won- 
derful success, and was’ prepared to 
welcome the largest crowd of hardware 
men who had ever gathered together in 
that state, only to be disappointed by 
the storm. Entertainments had been 
planned which were ‘second to none, 
and which were carried through re- 
gardless of the small attendance at the 
session. 

Excellent Exhibits 


The exhibits -were well arranged and 
were in charge of attendants who were 
willing to visit with the hardware re- 
tailers at any and all times. Some of 
them reported very satisfactory busi- 
ness from the dealers present. The 
sessions were conscientiously attended 
by the dealers, and the speakers were 
of the best. 

The forenoon of the first day was 
devoted to an informal reception of 
the members and the representatives 
of the exhibitors. Due to train sched- 
ules, many of the dealers did not ar- 
tive until the afternoon, or late in 
the forenoon. There was no regular 
session the first day of the convention 
and the afternoon being given over to 
a general good time. The Mitchell 
Commercial Club served light refresh- 
ments during the afternoon to all pres- 
ent. 


Address of the President 


President, E. M. Whitfield, Sioux 
lis, was the first speaker at the 
Wednesday session. In his review of 


the past year, he touched upon the 
problems which seemed to assail the 





merchant from all angles. He called 
attention to the fact that for many of 
the hardware dealers the past year had 
resulted in far better business than they 
had expected, He stated that everyone 
was looking forward to 1922 in a far 
more optimistic frame of mind than 
they had during 1921. He cited the 
fact that the present slack times offer 
the best opportunity to prepare for 

















E. M. Whitfield, retiring president 


better 
coming. 

The president then commended the 
work done in the group meetings of 
the past year, and expressed the hope 
that they be continued this year and 
in the future. He urged that the mem- 
bers take an active part in all associ- 
ation work, not only to build up the 
association, but also to improve in the 
individual members. 

He concluded his address with a few 
well chosen sentences in which he wel- 
comed all the retailers to the conven- 
tion. 


times which are inevitably 


Committees Appointed 


At the conclusion of the president’s 
address the following committees were 
appointed. Nominating committee: H. 
C. Parker, Murdo; A. H. Anderson, 
Sturgis; C. M. Halpenny, Northville; 
W. B. Wright, Presho, and H. J. Bekke, 
Canton. 

Resolution committee: S. E. Strobel, 
Canova; J. H. Durr, Belle Fourche; A. 
H. Olson, Mt. Vernon; Nick Keiffer, 
Fedora, and W. E. Kuhn, Belvidere. 





D. M. Andrews, assistant secretary 
of the association was the next speaker. 
His talk was a careful review of the 
work accomplished by the field men of 
the association, illustrated by the use 
of a chart showing twenty-two services 
rendered by the association in this way. 
They were (1) conventions; (2) ex- 
hibits, (3) legislation, (4) adjust- 
ments, (5) educational features, (6) 
community development, (7) informa- 
tion, (8) field service, (9) group meet- 
ings, (10) members’ merchandise ex- 
change, (11) “hardware,” (12) insur- 
ance, (13) freight audit, (14) legal 
help, (15) store planning, (16) stock 
arrangement, .(17) selling stocks, (18) 
advertising, (19) employment service, 
(20) collection department, (21) ac- 
counting and (22) credit guides. 

He stated that under the present 
business conditions, he considered the 
credit guide feature one of the most im- 
portant. The cash basis is desirable, 
but is not always feasible in all locali- 
ties, but the credit guide, subscribed to 
by all or nearly all the merchants in a 
town, enables them to hold the amount 
of credit in the community within rea- 
sonable bounds. Mr. Andrews cited the 
case of a town in South Dakota which 
put in a credit guide, with the result 
that the merchants discovered that the 
40,000 people listed in the guide were 
found to be owing nearly $6,000,000. 
Out of this amout, 32 per cent was 
owing by people from whom collection 
was next to the impossible. 


Secretary Roberts Talks 


Secretary H. O. Roberts started his 
short talk with the statement that there 
are 2000 hardware dealers in Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, all of whom 
had different problems to solve, and 
that there is no general rule by which 
they can all be helped. On inquiry, he 
brought out the fact that there were 
probably one-third of the members 
present who made money last year. 

He stated that many of the hard- 
ware stores in South Dakota were up- 
to-date, and that a number of others 
were out of date. The easiest ones to 
help are those which are up-to-date, 
as the owners are always looking for 
ways in which to improve their busi- 
nesses. He urged the co-operation of 
the retailers in each town to the end 
of not only improving their own busi- 
nesses but the town in general, and in 
this manner advancing the interests of 
all in the town, which would in turn 
react on their own prosperity. If there 
is one line of business in the town which 
is weak, the improvement of that line 
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raises the level of the entire town. The 
town is the problem of the retailer, and 
the association helps the town by help- 
ing the merchants in the town. 


Treasurer’s Report 


H. C. Parker, treasurer, gave his re- 
port, which showed a substantial gain 
in the amount of the bank balance. The 
total deposits for the year were $12,- 
267.71 while the total receipts from the 
dues of the members was only $2,120. 
The difference is what had come into 
the association through other activities 
of the officers. The increase in mem- 
bership for the year was 247, a very 
substantial figure, a large part of 
which is probably due to the activities 
of the group meetings. 


Window Trimming Discussed 


S. R. Miles, manager of the field ser- 
vice department of the National As- 
sociation, talked on the subject of trim- 
ming windows and of store arrange- 
ment and decoration. As the time was 
late, his talk was continued over into 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Miles brought out clearly the 
idea of harmony in the trimming of 
windows by the use of the proper colors, 
both in the background and in the ma- 
terial on the base of the window space. 
A model background was shown and 
various combinations of colors were ex- 
hibited for the examination of the 
dealers. Regarding the decoration of 
the interior of the store, he said, in 
part: 

“The right store atmosphere is 
created in two ways by the people em- 
ployed in the store, and by the physical 
condition of the store itself. The two 
are reactionary—the improvement of 
the store aids in increased morale of 
the employees, who in turn desire to 
improve the store still further in the 
matter of stock arrangement, display, 
and in the manner of selling to the cus- 
tomers. The increase in the morale of 
the salesmen in the store results in in- 
creased sales, better store reputation, 
quicker turnover, and added profits for 
the year.” 

The rest of the afternoon meeting 
was used in informal discussion of the 
topics covered by Mr. Miles’ talk. 

In the evening the exhibition hall 
was opened to the public, and despite 
the storm, hundreds of the Mitchell 
people took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to view the exhibits. 

The meeting started out Thursday 
morning with a talk by C. O. Lande, 
attorney for the association. He spoke 
on “Legal Service,” and told clearly a 
number of ways in which the associ- 
ation was able to aid its members 
through the legal department. Among 
these he named the collection features, 
the filing of liens; the matter of credit 
investigation, and stated that to hire 
an attorney outside of the association 
would cost the members far more than 
by employing the legal department. 
The matter of the legal status of a 
corporation as compared to the part- 
nership was discussed also, and it was 
shown that the partner is liable for any 
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debt contracted by his fellow partner. 

The making of wills was taken up, 
with the statement that the legal de- 
nartment was ready at all times to give 
shis service to the members of the 
issociation. 


Systematized Records Essential 


Modern and improved methods of 
vyookkeeping were demonstrated fully 
and comprehensively by C. J. Chris- 
topher, who has charge of the National 
Retail Hardware Association system 
in the state office. By the use of charts 
he showed that with a very simple 

















H. O. Roberts, secretary 


equipment the retailer could keep a 
clearer record of all his business trans- 
actions in a very short time each day. 

“Good records,” he stated, “help to 
regulate profit on the- goods sold, estab- 
lish a fair mark-up, ‘spot unprofitable 
lines of merchandise,’ aid in increasing 
turnover, and build successful policies. 
There are no methods by which good 
records may be kept without work, but 
the system I am demonstrating to you 
will enable you to keep your records 
with the least possible amount of labor. 

“If a man will spend a half an hour 
a day in the study of some one subject, 
he will eventually become an expert in 
that subject. You can well afford to 
spend that much time, or more in keep- 
ing your records by means of a clear 
and simple system, so that at the end of 
the year you will have no difficulty in 
making out your income tax state- 
ment.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was given and accepted, with 
resolutions as follows: 

1. We recommend a general reduc- 
tion in freight rates both for goods 
shipped out of the state and into the 
state. 

2. It is our opinion that better rail- 
road rates and better facilities existed 
in the state when the railway commis- 
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sion was in power. This autherity was 
taken over as a war measure by the 
interstate commerce commission, and 
we deplore that it has. not been returned 
to the railway commission. 

8. We commend the group meetings 
and the work in insurance accomplished 
by the state association. 


Capt. Gorby Speaks 


Capt. John W. Gorby, director of the 
research department of the Cyclone 
Fence Co., Waukegan, III., was then in- 
troduced. The main part of his ad- 
dress for the afternoon was on, “How 
the Retailer Can Build Up His Busi- 
ness.” 


Thursday Afternoon 


The forenoon proved all too short for 
the interesting discussion, and Capt. - 
Gorby was requested to continue in the 
afternoon. The subject of business 
cycles was taken up in this session, and 
he illustrated with a chart how busi- 
ness runs in cycles. Two things which 
are indicative of the condition of the 
market are the market conditions of 
pig iron and the interest rate. The 
cycle seems to run, roughly in three to 
five year periods. The cause of many 
failures is that the victim buys at the 
time of prosperity and is forced to sell 
at times of depression. The reverse of 
that process spells success. 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee reported 
as follows: 

President, H. A. Peterson, Mitchell; 
vice-president, A. H. Olson, Mount 
Vernon; secretary, H. O. Roberts, 
Minneapolis, and treasurer, H. 0. 
Parker, Murdo. The report was ac- 
cépted and the officers were accordingly 
unanimously elected. The constitution 
of the association had been revised so 
that the three last past presidents 
would be members of the executive 
committee, together with four other 
members of the association. The four 
receiving this honor were J. W. Scott, 
Newell; F. W. Heintz, Brookings; L. 
W. Knight, Wagner, and S. E. Strobel, 
Conova. The three past presidents 
completing the committee are H. B. 
Johnson, Alexandria; R. O. Bacon, 
Cresbard, and E. M. Whitfield, Sioux 
Falls. 

Another change was made in the 
articles of incorporation so that stores 
carrying 25 per cent of their entire 
stock in hardware would be eligible to 
membership. Also so that hardware 
stores outside the state limits could join 
the association, the words “South Da- 
kota” were eliminated from the name 
of the association. This is to enable 
hardware men who are too far from 
their own state association headquar- 
ters to attend the meetings of this as- 
sociation. 


Friday Session Omitted 


As all of the business of the conven- 
tion and all of the features of the pro- 
gram had been concluded on Thursday, 
it was decided to eliminate the Friday 
sessions. This ended the convention. 
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Retailing on a Tonnage 


ness, too, and he’s on the ground, 
out in his territory, when that new 
cottage or that new school building 
is conceived. 

A Morris outside salesman, any 
one of them, knows what building 
or development work is contem- 
plated anywhere in the Wenatchee 
district. He gets his tips from pub- 
lic officials, from building contrac- 
tors and architects and from the 
friends he makes in the persons of 
satisfied customers everywhere in 
the district. He knows his own line; 
he knows that he can quote prices 
and stipulate terms and make agree- 
ments that the “house” will back 
up. He knows, too, that in a battle 
with competition he can fall back 
on the boss for selling reinforce- 
ment, and that the boss himself 
has someone upon whom he, too, 
may call for help. 


A Specific Case 

Consider a specific case in which 
that sort of co-operation from 
higher up made a sale for the Mor- 
ris store. A furnace salesman of 
the Morris concern had a deal on. 
A home owner had remodeled his 
house. He had done the remodeling, 
not as he himself would have ‘done 
it or as the architect had pre- 
scribed, but as his wife had wanted 
it done. The wife had been con- 
cerned mostly with looks. She had 
studied out such details as the loca- 
tion of the furniture—where she 
would be able to put the davenport 
and the piano and the buffet. She 
had thought not at all of the mat- 
ter of heating the remodeled house 
and how the heating was to be done. 
That consideration she had left to 
the men folks; that was their busi- 
ness, anyway. 

Now, with the remodeling com- 
plete, the men folks, including the 
Morris furnace salesman and a com- 
petitive representative from another 
heating concern in Wenatchee, were 
at variance. The competitor had 
recommended a certain type of fur- 
nace and quoted a price. The Mor- 
ris salesman knew that he could 
quote as good a price on that type 
of furnace as had his competitor; 
but he had gone over the house and 
concluded that, thanks to the ar- 
rangement of the rooms and con- 
necting doors and other features 
that the woman of the household 
had imposed, the type of furnace 
recommended by the competing 
Salesman would not do; and the 
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Morris man very emphatically said 
so. He quoted a price, and a higher 
price, on another type of furnace. 

The result was a deadlock, with 
the home owner completely at sea. 
The Morris man went back to the 
store and laid the case before his 
boss; and the boss massed forces. 
He used an expedient that he had 
used before, not only in the sale 
of furnaces, but in the sale of water 
plants and lighting systems. He 
called in the Wenatchee territory 
salesman of the Seattle concern 
from whom the Morris store buys 
its furnaces. The Seattle man 
came, and willingly. Then four 
men got into one of. the Morris mo- 
tor cars and drove out to the re- 
modeled house. The four were the 
furnace salesman from Seattle, the 
president of the Morris Hardware 
Company, the Morris Hardware 
Company’s outside salesman of fur- 
naces and one of the Morris Hard- 
ware Company’s mechanics who was 
a specialist in installing furnaces. 

The Seattle salesman went over 
the remodeled house; so did the 
president of the Morris Hardware 
Company and so did the Morris 
company’s furnace-wise mechanic. 
“Can’t be done,” they said. 

Mr. Morris explained matters to 
the home owner. “It’s like this,” 
he said. “We could put in for you 
the type of furnace that these other 
people recommend and give you a 
good price on it. But our judgment 
is that that type will not work sat- 
isfactorily in this house, and we’d 
rather lose the job than sell you 
something that wouldn’t satisfy 
you.” Then, in detail, he specified 
the reasons why the cheaper fur- 
nace would not work. 

The home owner was sold. He 
bought his furnace from the Morris 
Hardware Company, and he bought 
the type that the Morris company, 
backed up by the judgment of an 
outsider, had recommended. 

“Worth while?” says Mr. Morris. 
“Well, by just such hard work as 
that we’ve sold 265 furnaces, rang- 
ing in price from $200 or $300 up 
to $1,200 and $1,500 each, in the 
past three years.” 


Hard Work Wins 
Hard work; enthusiastic, ever- 
lasting effort for the “house”; co- 
operation among the men, with the 
boss backing all of them up—these 
expedients are accomplishing re- 
sults in the Morris company’s out- 


Basis 


side-the-store merchandising. But. 
there is something more that these- 
men use, and that is persistence. 
When a Morris salesman, trying 
to sell a furnace or a water plant 
or a lighting system or an order of 
irrigating pipe, fails to close on 
his first call, he calls again. Then 
he keeps on calling. Maybe he 
takes the boss with him on his sub- 
sequent calls, and maybe the boss 
takes along, in turn, a manufac- 
turer’s salesman of furnaces or 
water plants or lighting systems, 
all to work on the prospect until 
the sale either is closed or lost. 


Soliciting Prospects 

It is merely a matter of a 
month’s routine for one of the out- 
side salesmen of the Morris store 
to call on a given prospect four or 
five or six times and finally sell 
him $300 or $400 or $1,500 or $1,800 
worth of the Morris hardware ton- 
nage. It is merely a matter of the 
month’s routine for the boss him- 
self to cover many hundreds of 
miles of country roads in his car, 
backing up the efforts of his men. 

A Morris water plant salesman, 
for instance, had called several 
times on a prospect who lived some 
20 miles from the Morris store. The 
deal, if it could be closed, would 
bring in $800 to $1,200 worth of 
tonnage. But the salesman, some- 
how, couldn’t close. He called in 
the boss. The boss drove to the 
home of the prospect, loaded the 
prospect into his car, drove him 30 
miles or so to the home of a cus- 
tomer who had been using a Morris- 
installed water plant for ten years, 
stood by while the satisfied cus- 
tomer enthused over the conve- 
nience and the dependability of his 
water plant, then drove the prospect 
back the 30 miles to his home and 
signed him up for a water plant 
just like the other man’s. More 
tonnage! 

Not always, however, does the 
boss himself close a sale. Some- 
times, on these long trips of his, 
30 or 40 or 50 or 100 miles out from 
the store, he, too, returns without 
the order. 

“But,” he explains, “I’ve found 
that those trips, even when I don’t 
make a sale, are well worth while. 
On every trip I’m carrying the name 
of the Morris Hardware Company 
far out from Wenatchee. I’m intro- 
ducing our institution and our pol- 
icy of good service and high-quality 
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merchandise at a fair price to peo- 
ple who otherwise might never be- 
come acquainted with us. I’ve 
found that they talk to their neigh- 
bors about those long trips of mine 
to call on them; and thus they 
spread good will. That’s mighty 
effective advertising and it will lead 
to future tonnage.” 

In the Wenatchee district the 
term “agricultural implements” has 
come to mean, pretty largely, the 
implements of the orchardist. Of 
these implements the most impor- 
tant are spraying machines. One 
of the Morris outside salesmen sells 
spraying machines and parts of 
spraying machines and the spraying 
materials; and the store maintains 
a shop and a corps of mechanics to 
keep the customers’ machines in re- 
pair. On the shelves and in the 
bins of the stockroom of the im- 
plement department are machine 
parts by the thousand. 


The Implement Department 


The head of the implement de- 
partment knows his department as 
well as he knows his own living 
room at home. But if he should 
step out of his job to-morrow and 
his place should be taken by a man 
who never before had been inside 
the Morris store, the newcomer 
could take over the department and 
run it without the loss of an ounce 
of the Morris tonnage. ‘fhe parts 
are segregated, cataloged and re- 
corded. The new man could find 
any one of the multitudinous parts, 
from the tank for a certain type 
of spraying machine to a half-inch 
cotter pin or a nut for a quarter- 
inch bolt, in two minutes. He could 
order new stocks of parts with a 
knowledge of just what he was go- 
ing to need in the future; for on 
file in the company’s records is the 
running story of the parts that have 
been used in the repair department 
for the past five years—how many 
tanks and cotter pins and nuts and 
bolts and springs and gears and 
how many units of each individual 
kind of piece or part have been 
needed for any one month or any 
one year in the whole five years. 


Special Rates to Chicago for 
Buyers 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce announces the second spring 
Merchants’ Week, March 20-31. 

A fare and one-half rate will be in 
effect for this period and will give the 
merchants an opportunity to visit the 
Chicago markets. The rates apply on 
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The Morris harness department 
sells harness and makes its own 
product in a harness shop de luxe— 
a harness shop lighted by big, ex- 
pansive windows and equipped with 
electric machinery. In finished stock 
in the department there is enough 
harness made up, it would seem, to 
equip a couple of circuses. But 
the boss of the Morris store seems 
unimpressed by the volume. 

“Oh, no,” he says, “it isn’t very 
much—just a little dab of stuff that 
we’ve been maintaining to meet the 
unstimulated demand. We haven’t 
tried to push the harness sales by 
any outside effort. But in 1922 
we’re going after the harness busi- 
ness actively and we can easily 
double our tonnage in that depart- 
ment.” 

But harness? One contemplates 
an automotive age, an age of auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks and farm 
tractors and one wonders where 
anyone, even by going after busi- 
ness, could sell harness nowadays. 
And perhaps, while the boss of the 
store is busy with some detail of 
tonnage elsewhere, one wanders 
back into that harness shop, with 
its big windows and its electric ma- 
chinery, just to look about a bit and 
to delve a little into what seems 
to be becoming a lost art. 


The Harness Shop 


There, in the harness shop, one 
finds the boss harness maker. His 
name, as one learns later, is ‘Al’ 
Gregory. He wears glasses and an 
eye-shade like a city editor’s. And 
he has, it develops, some interest- 
ing views on a specific phase of 
economics with which he _ is 
familiar. 

“The horse passing out?” he 
says, while he stit¢hes a strap on 
a horse collar. ‘Look at the cen- 
sus figures on farm animals and 
you'll find the answer. I venture 
to say that in virtually every agri- 
cultural county in the country there 
are more work horses in service 
to-day than there ever were. ~~ 

“Tractors? Yes, a lot of them 
have been sold. But it will be many 
a year before the tractor replaces 





Western Passenger Association Lines 
from points in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota (east of 
Missouri River), and Wisconsin. Also 
from Omaha, Neb., Atchinson, Kan., 
and Leavenworth, Kan. 

Tickets are good for return home 
April 3. The customer buys a regular 
one-way ticket to Chicago and takes a 
certificate. Before starting home from 
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the horse in working in the fields, 
Tractors, at least the ones I have 
seen in service—and out of commis- 
sion—around here, are a long way 
from perfection. Thousands of 
farmers are still using horses, 

“Automobiles? Yes, pretty nearly 
every family has one. But the au- 
tomobile has helped rather than 
harmed the harness maker’s trade; 
he’s just had to learn to make new 
things, that’s all. Here in this 
shop, for instance, we’re making, 
besides harness for horses, such 
things as tops and tire covers and 
‘boots’ for universal joints for au- 
tomobiles. 


Demand for Harness 


“But don’t you get the idea that 
even the automobile will replace the 
horse. There are too many people 
in tne world who love a horse for 
what he is, a living creature with 
a brain and a heart. I own an au- 
tomobile myself, a _ six-cylinder 
touring car. I’ve had my fun with 
the machine; I’m not knocking the 
automobile. But I wish to beat the 
band that I had a horse, because 
a horse is alive. I never wish that 
so much as when I get out with my 
car on one of these western roads 
about 1000 miles from nowhere, 
and my engine goes dead. There 
are a lot of other owners of auto- 
mobiles that feel the same way I do. 

“No, sir! Don’t you be fooled 
into thinking that harness making 
is to become a lost art. Why, right 
here in this department we’re get- 
ting ready right now to put out 
some salesmen and double our ton- 
nage next year.” 

“Al” Gregory, in spectacles and 
eye-shade, making harness and 
philosophizing in his electric har- 
ness shop and getting ready for a 
doubled volume of business in 1922, 
spoke for the whole Morris enter- 
prise. Thinking in terms of mer- 
chandise tonnage in a town of 6000 
people, the Morris Hardware Com- 
pany of Wenatchee believes there 
is business at hand for him who 
will go after it; and the Morris 
Hardware Company is doing some 
going while the going is good. 


Chicago this ticket should be taken to 
the Trade Commissioner’s office, room 
501, 10 South La Salle Street, where it 
will be validated and the dealer may 
buy a return trip ticket for half the 
regular fare. 

This reduction is made only if 250 
one-way tickets in excess of 67 cents 
each with certificates are presented. 
About 2000 merchants are expected to 
come in for this period. 
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Trade Commission Loses in Big Steel Case 


Supreme Court of District of Columbia Enjoins 





Commission from Compelling Steel Makers to 


Supply Data As to Operations 


WASHINGTON, March 13, 1922. 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 
[seen a severe trouncing at the 
hands of the so-called independent 
steel companies after a controversy 
that has been dragging through the 
courts of the District of Columbia for 
nearly two years. Judge Bailey, of 
the Supreme Court of the District, has 
signed a final decree making perma- 
nent a temporary injunction heretofore 
issued, restraining the Commission from 
compelling the steel producers to make 
monthly reports to the Commission of 
their costs of production and other de- 
tails of business usually treated as con- 
fidential by the commercial world. 
Attorneys for the Commission prompt- 
ly noted an appeal, and the case will 
probably go to the United States Su- 
preme Court. As the steel men thus 
far have won at every stage of the 
proceedings, all indications are that the 
lower courts will be sustained by the 
tribunal of last resort. 


Big Victory Won 


That the steel men have won a great 
victory is frankly conceded by the rep- 
resentatives of the Commission. The 
principle involved is of the greatest 
Possible consequence to manufacturing 
enterprises, as the District Supreme 
Court clearly holds that the Commis- 
sion has no authority to force produc- 
ers to furnish information concerning 
their operations, and especially that 
their confidential records and so-called 
trade secrets need not be bared to the 
Commission, regardless of the motive 
of that body in demanding this data. 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


In making final the temporary injunc- 
tion heretofore granted, the court re- 
views the plan of the Commission 
undertaken in December, 1919, “to col- 
lect and publish from time to time cur- 
rent information with respect to the 
production, ownership, manufacturing 
and storage figures of cost and whole- 
sale and retail prices of products and 
by-products of various basic industries, 
including coal and steel.” The demand 
of the Commission upon the twenty-two 
independent steel companies to supply 
information upon questionnaires is de- 
scribed by the court, which points out 
that “the schedules prepared by the 
Commission included detailed informa- 
tion regarding the quantity production 
by the several complainants of the 
products produced by them, respective- 
ly, the sales and contract prices there- 
of, the orders booked by them, the 
amounts allocated by them to deprecia- 
tion and administrative and selling ex- 
penses, and also to file with the Com- 
mission quarterly income statements 
and balance sheets.” 


Commission Threatened Producers 


The court then refers to the fact that 
the steel companies refused to make 
the required reports, after which the 
Commission “by other written orders 
threatened the imposition of penalties 
for delay or failure in respect there- 
of.” It then proceeds to enjoin the 
Commission in the following compre- 
hensive terms: 

“Wherefore, defendants, Nelson B. 
Gaskill, Huston Thompson, Victor Mur- 


dock, John F. Nugent, and Federal 
Trade Commission and all its members, 
agents, assistants, deputies, employees, 
attorneys and all persons acting by, 
through or under said defendants or 
any of them, are hereby enjoined and 
restrained from enforcing or attempt- 
ing to enforce in any manner against 
any of the plaintiffs herein, or against 
any person acting or claiming to act 
for any of them, said resolution and 
orders in so far as they require or 
purport to require the complainants 
herein to make said reports as afore- 
said, and from requiring that answers 
be made by or on behalf of any of 
the plaintiffs herein to said reports or 
questionnaires, and from requiring any 
of them otherwise tq furnish to the 
defendants or any of them the costs 
of production for its products, its by- 
products or of any thereof or the other 
information aforesaid, or any thereof, 
including income statements and bal- 
ance sheets, and from demanding or 
taking any steps to demand from any 
of the plaintiffs herein, or to secure, 
the furnishing to the defendants or 
any of them of any data whatsoever 
with respect to the manufacture, pro- 
duction, ownership or storage of any 
of its products or by-products or any 
thereof, or with respect to the cost or 
sale prices thereof, for the reason that 
the defendant Federal Trade Commis- 
sion could not constitutionally be au- 
thorized and has not been authorized 
by law to require or to demand said re- 
ports and answers or to demand that 
it be furnished with said information 
and data.” 
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After a bitter fight that every mem- 
ber of the House will recall for years 
te come, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee believe that they have finally 
evolved a soldiers’ bonus plan that will 
command a majority vote in both 
houses. Whether it will or not remains 
to be seen, as it is already under hot 
fire. 

Chairman Fordney and his Republican 
colleagues of the Ways and Means 
Committee have voted unanimously for 
the new plan—the only unanimous vote 
these members of the Committee have 
cast since Congress convened last 
spring—and the bill will be put up to 
the House in the course of a few days, 
possibly before this issue of HARDWARE 
AGE reaches its readers. Nobody be- 
lieves, however, that the measure will 
become a law in the very near future, 
for even if it should pass the House 
by a large vote, it will find the Senate 
calendar so heavily congested that it 
cannot be reached until the weather is 
a lot warmer than it is to-day. 

Under the bill as approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee, the cash 
bonus—estimated at around $500 per 
capita as proposed by earlier measures 
—is abandoned in favor of a system 
of certificates which may run for 
twenty years, based upon the original 
adjusted compensation, plus 25 per cent 
and bearing compound interest. This 
means that ultimately those who hold 
their certificates until the final pay- 
ment accrues will receive as much as 
under the original bonus bill plus 25 
per cent plus compound interest. 


Paying the Piper 

It is predicted that Uncle Sam—that 
is to say, the taxpayers at large—will 
ultimately pay a round $5,000,000,000 
more than under the original bonus bill, 
but as the first payment will be de- 
ferred and the bulk of it will not be 
made until 1942, Mr. Fordney and his 
colleagues hope to be able to overcome 
the opposition heretofore based upon 
the inability of the taxpayers to stand 
any more load just at this time. 

Under the Fordney measure, a vet- 
eran who is entitled to receive less than 
$50 in adjusted service pay may take it 
in cash. The basic adjusted service pay 
is $1 per day for home service and $1.25 
per day for overseas service in excess 
of sixty days. 

Veterans entitled to more than $50 
may choose between four forms of com- 
pensation as follows: 

1. An adjusted service certificate on 
which a loan up to 50 per cent of the 
face value may be obtained from a na- 
tional or state bank immediately. 

2. Vocational training aid. 

3. Farm or home aid. 

4. Land settlement aid. 

It is generally believed that 75 per 
cent of those entitled to compensation 
will choose the certificates because of 
the fact that they are designed to be 
converted into cash. As they will not 
become an immediate charge upon the 
treasury, however, no provision in the 
form of taxation is necessary to take 
care of them to-day. 
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The critics of the new plan are roast- 
ing its authors to a beautiful brown 
tint with the charge, vigorously made, 
that congressmen who are preparing to 
vote for this bill are merely shifting 
the burden onto the shoulders of their 
successors who must provide a sink- 
ing fund a few years hence. In the 
meantime present members of the 
House and Senate are posing as friends 
of the soldier, and preparing to go back 
home in a few weeks and seek re-elec- 
tion as the champions of the boys who 
fought over there. 

The hardest crack the new bonus bill 
has received has come from Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, who denounces 
the new scheme as “the worst that has 
been put forward.” He continues: 

“It doesn’t meet with the President’s 
idea at all, for it does not meet with 
his expectation that the funds shall 
be raised by taxation, A few years from 
now we will simply be faced with a 
tremendous debt with no way to meet it. 

“That is what they have forgotten. 
We are asked to provide a billion dol- 
lars or more by 1925, and we haven’t 
any way to do it. 

“We are having a hard enough time 
now scraping down, and we have no 
right to figure on the savings of the 
Government; it can’t be done. 

“As to loans, it means that $1,000,- 
000,000 or more will be turned into 
the banks of the country. The banks’ 
natural outlet will be the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Now, if this is true, it 
will mean that $1,000,000,000 worth or 
more of non-liquid accounts will be tied 
up in the Federal Reserve banks until 
1925. That is all wrong.” 


Real Veterans Get No Cash 


As Secretary Mellon sees it, the bill 
provides that a cash payment of $50 
would be made to the men who were 
in service too short a time to go over- 
seas, but the men who really fought 
will receive no money from the Govern- 
ment outright. The real veterans must 
content themselves with certificates. 

Right here more trouble develops. 
What Chairman Fordney has christen- 
ed “certificates” are declared by Treas- 
ury officials to be merely another form 
of bond, which, as promissory notes, 
the Government will be called upon to 
pay some day, just as surely as the 
four Liberty issues and the one issue 
of Victory bonds will have to be paid. 
These certificates, therefore, are just 
as objectionable to Secretary Mellon as 
bonds would be. 

But of what present use to a soldier 
is a twenty-year certificate unless he 
can discount it on a fair basis to-day? 
Mr. Fordney provides in his bill that 
these certificates may be cashed at the 
national banks, but right here the 
Comptroller of the Currency rises up 
in his place to remark that he would 
feel obliged “to prevent the national 
banks of the country from loading up 
with these certificates and freezing 
their reserves.” He adds: 

“T feel it my duty under the law 
to prohibit the national banks from 
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taking the bonus certificates or loan. 
ing money upon them. 

“The certificates are not negotiable, 
They cannot be realized upon. 

“The law directs the Comptroller to 
exercise supervision and see to it that 
the national banks keep their assets 
liquid. My conscience would not per- 
mit me to see the safety of the nationa} 
banks. endangered. It would be a vio- 
lation of my oath of office.” 


Viewed by the National Chamber 


A very thorough dissection of the 
new bonus plan has come from Presi- 
dent Joseph H. Defreese of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
who attacks it as an indefensible piece 
of financial legislation which reflects 
nothing but discredit upon those who 
have devised it. He says in part: 

“A general bonus paid through cer- 
tificates is just as objectionable, from 
the point of view of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, as 
such a bonus paid in cash. The organ- 
izations participating in the National 
Chamber’s referendum which closed on 
Feb. 21 were as unmistakable in their 
opposition to a certificate plan as to 
a cash plan. They cast 1221 votes 
against a general bonus in either form, 
and only 467 votes in favor. 

“The Chamber’s opposition is to a 
general bonus, however paid. The 
Chamber has not opposed a bonus mere- 
ly on account of the amount of money 
that is involved. 

“Attention has been called to the 
money requirements because of their 
importance and the financial problems 
and consequences they entail. Similar 
reasons demand public attention to the 
plan now being considered by a com- 
mittee of Congress. 


Bonus Increased Three and a Third 
Times 


“This plan calls for ‘certificates’ pay- 
able in twenty years or at death, in an 
amount equal to a cash bonus increased 
by 25 per cent, and by compound inter- 
est, these additions being on account 
of postponement. Consequently the 
face value of certificates payable in 
twenty years will be about three and 
one-third times a cash bonus if paid 
now. 

“Under this plan, the Government 
would have to provide $5,000,000,000 
over a period of twenty years, with 
somewhere around $1,000,000,000 for 
use in 1925 and the greater part of the 
rest in 1943. These obligations are in 
effect proposed in substitution for 4 
cash bonus estimated, if every ex- 
service man took cash, at $1,500,000,000 
paid over the years 1922 and 1923. 

“In the two years before 1925 when 
the Government would have to find 
about $1,000,000,000 there are upwards 
of $6,000,000,000 of debt to be paid or 
refunded. That a requirement of $1,000,- 
000,000 more will have serious con- 
sequences is obvious. 

“Some features of the certificate 
plan are even more objectionable than 
the original bonus bill. It is proposed 
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that certificates should be used as col- 
lateral for loans at banks and such 
loans should be rediscounted at the 
Federal reserve banks, such a purpose 
means return to war conditions under 
which the reserve banks held large 
amounts of loans secured by Govern- 
ment war obligations. 


Would Mean Wholesale Inflation 


“One of the problems of readjust- 
ment has been to get this paper out of 
the reserve banks and other paper of 
similar kind out of other banks. Great 
progress has been made, but this pro- 
gress will be undone by the new pro- 
posal. 

“Loans of this character have no 
place in the commercial banking sys- 
tem. They found their entry only in 
a war emergency. 

“No loans should go into the Federal 
reserve system except such as are 
speedily and surely self-liquidating. 
Violation of this principle means in- 
evitable inflation and other evils which 
are sure to follow violation of sound 
banking principles. 

“It may be expected that evil results 
of such a plan as has been proposed 
will be increased as details are an- 
nounced—such details as the terms of 
the loans and the rate of re-discount.” 

The Ways and Means leaders will 
not be surprised if the criticism of 
their measure results in important 
modifications before it is enacted into 
law. They seem chiefly interested just 
now in getting the bill out of commit- 
tee, through the House and up to the 
Senate, thus relieving themselves of 
the pressure which has been so con- 
stantly brought to bear upon thém by 
the representatives of the American 
Legion. 


Steaming Up on Tariff Bill 


Chairman McCumber of the Senate 
Finance Committee has started a drive 
to bring the Fordney tariff bill into the 
Senate by March 20. Few experienced 
observers here believe he will be able 
to accomplish his purpose. 

One reason why delay is likely to oc- 
cur is the fact that the tariff bill can- 
not be taken up for consideration be- 
fore the disarmament treaties are acted 
upon unless there is a very radical 
change in the Senate’s program. 


Death of Col. John Lambert 


Col. John Lambert, of Joliet, Ill., for- 
merly president of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., died at his winter home, 
Pasadena, Cal., March 6, from compli- 
cations following an attack of pneu- 
monia. His death. ended an active busi- 
hess career, marked by a genius for or- 
ganization in the field of iron and steel 
manufacture and distribution. 

Col. Lambert was born in Lambert- 
ville, N. J., Jan. 12, 1847, obtained a 
common school education and joined the 
Union forces in the Civil War in 1864. 
In 1879 at Joliet, Ii1., the wire manu- 
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There is, therefore, really no real oc- 
casion for haste, as the discussion of 
the treaties promises to occupy the 
Senate until well into April. 

The appropriation bills are also com- 
ing along rapidly and the Senate lead- 
ers will sidetrack the treaties from 
time to time to give consideration to 
these important budget measures. 

The Finance Committee is still at 
sea concerning the basis for the valua- 
tion of invoices of imported merchan- 
dise which must form the foundation 
for the proposed revenue from the 
tariff. The American plan pure and 
simple is demanded by the Ways and 
Means Committee, while a bare major- 
ity of the Finance Committee is now 
said to favor the Smoot plan, which is, 
in effect, a retaining of the foreign 
market basis except in cases of emer- 
gency when the President has authority 
to install the American plan as to 
specific items or schedules. 


Rates Fixed on Both Bases 


With the Finance Committee still at 
odds as to the basis of valuation, its 
experts are busy preparing rate sched- 
ules according to both American and 
foreign valuation plans. In this way 
the Committee hopes to be able to com- 
plete the bill in a very few days after 
the controversy concerning the valua- 
tion basis is finally disposed of. 

It is understood that the new bill as 
reported to the Senate will provide a 
larger number of specific rates than 
any tariff measure since the McKinley 
Act of 1890. The specific basis has 
been retained wherever followed in the 
Underwood-Simmons Act and large 
numbers of items dutiable on an ad 
valorem basis have been changed over 
and given specific rates. In this way 
the problem as to the proper basis for 
assessing duty has been entirely elimi- 
nated with regard to some of the most 
important schedules of the bill. 


Boom in Employment Materializes 


The employment boom which Presi- 
dent Harding’s unemployment confer- 
ence predicted last October would begin 
in March is definitely on the way, ac- 
cording to the officials in charge of the 
bureau here. This boom is due rather 
to the efforts which have been made to 
meet the situation as a serious national 





facturing firm of Lambert & Bishop was 
organized, one of the first producers of 
steel wire fencing in the country. With 
John W. Gates and Elbert H. Gary, he 
was, years ago, one of the national fig- 
ures in the organization of the steel 
industry, having been associated with 
them in the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He leaves his 
widow and one daughter. 


Re-hardware Your Buildings 


All the reasons why the apartment 
house owner should re-hardware from 
time to time, applies to you—but even 
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emergency than because of any marked 
revival of business activity. 

Of the seven emergency measures 
recommended by the Manufacturers’ 
Committee of the Conference on Un- 
employment, the first, which refers to 
part time work through reduced time 
or rotation of jobs, is almost universal- 
ly in practice to-day, as letters to the 
Emergency Committee of the Confer- 
ence clearly show. 

Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethel- 
hem Steel Company, for instance, says: 
“We have endeavored to maintain the 
maximum possible number on the rolls. 
This, of course, means a rotation of 
forces. In spite of the serious depres- 
sion through which we have been pass- 
ing, the number of employees on our 
rolls has decreased only 27 per cent 
from January to Nov. 1, of last year, 
as compared with a reduction in opera- 
tions of from 65 to 70 per cent. 

“When it became absolutely neces- 
sary to reduce the number of em- 
ployees, men for layoff were selected 
with care, due consideration being giv- 
en to efficiency, length of service and 
ability to weather a layoff. Other 
things being“equal, employees with de- 
pendents, as far as possible have been 
retained.” 


Tiding Over Slack Period 


Similar conditions at the factories 
of other nationally known concerns as 
the Lukens Steel Company, the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, French 
& Hecht, the Michigan Steel Tube 
Products Company, and the United 
States Lighting & Heating Corpo- 
ration, have brought out well-consid- 
ered programs for keeping employees at 
work which have been successfully used 
to tide over the slack period. 

“Every day,” said Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the Emergency 
Committee, “the Conference hears of 
some awkward phase of the situation 
corrected by some new measure of re- 
lief. These phases vary through all 
the degrees of acuteness, ranging from 
the presence of actual distress to speed- 
ing up to the resumption of normal em- 
ployment and even the permanent pre- 
vention of any unemployment at all. 
The day may come when we shall see 
the warding off of any wholesale de- 
pression and nation-wide joblessness.” 


to a much greater extent in your case. 

Do you realize there is a psychologi- 
cal effect to a broken handle or door 
lock? The next time you enter an 
office, store or dwelling take note and 
see whether some of these thoughts do 
not occur to you. 

“This office or store cannot be mak- 
ing money,” “Isn’t this an untidy 
place.” They must be unsystematic,” 
“This place does not appear very pro- 
gressive.” All of these thoughts are 
business-killing thoughts—and no 
business man can afford to have them 
apply to his place of business. 

Can vou afford not to re-hardware? 
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The Annual Rejuvenating 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

Spring home furnishing is an event 
as fixed as the stars. Mere man cannot 
depend upon many things down here 
below, but if the mere man is a hard- 
ware man he can absolutely bank on 
spring housecleaning and lay his bets 
accordingly. This means that spring 
housecleaning ads are profitable invest- 
ments just now. 

Profitable because timely and because 
of the number of aids to housecleaning 
found in the hardware store, a list 
topped off with such important items 
as carpet sweepers, vacuum cleaners, 
paints and varnishes, enamels, ete. A 
host of smaller items such as pails, mops, 
brooms, step-ladders, curtain rods, etc., 
give your housecleaning ads a wide 
appeal. 

Here is an ad sent us by the Buchan- 
an Hardware Co., Richfield Springs, 








) 
Helps for 
Your Spring Housecleaning 
Zou will find it worth your while to see the 


special display we are making of the things you need 
for HOUSECLEANING, 


Everything from curtain rods to paint and 


from mops to step ladders. Exactly what you want 
to make home brighter and your work lighter. 
Come in and see how completely we can suppl / 


you 


Buchanan Hardware Co. 
At Your Service—Phone 63, Richfield Springs.N. Y. 











1—In this ad the housewife is reminded 
that at the hardware store she can find 
everything needed for spring cleaning 


HARDWARE AGE 


mri House Cleaning and Gardening Are Prof- 
itable Publicity Themes at the Present Time 


8 Dee HB 
WELL, I'VE GONE AND DID IT | 

He f 

la 





airied. | have gone and did it also, says 


OLD DOC STILSON. 
d\Prices on Pipless Heaters, Red Cross Ranges, 
‘Metal Ceiling, Roofing and Sheet Metal Work’ 


| SMASHED ALL TO POT. | 
Fi! Hundreds of people have suffered from Cold-In-The-House, |: 
Ei Water-Thra-The-Roof, Falling-Off-Of The Plaster and Cra®k fa 
e tas, waiting for the price on a remedy to cure the above troub- 
les to drop. fe 


, SHE HAS GOT TO GO DOWN 


| 
| Said the “Old Maid” that had just gotten mar- 
| 
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Said Lem. Stebbins when he Sucked the Goose Egg. Lem,’ 
gged, and did all sorts of facial expressions, but he put it down’ 
Said I to the people that manufacture my Furnace and Stove Btove 4 







ET 





ime, 
I Will Set 200 Furnaces in 1922 
If you will make the price right. I told them just What I 
wanted, A ey oars did facial, contortions equal to Lem's , 


"All Right, Doc, We Will Put Her Down. 


FOR FRIEND ,WIFE’S CRANK-E-TUS. 
Red Cross Enamel Ranges, in Black, Green, Blue, White and) 
yy, at prices that will surprise you. Just buy her one and sec ys 
her smile again. 
FOR WATER THRU THE BARN ROOF. 
Galvanised Corrugated ted Sheets in Steel, Tonca” Metal and 
outh Iron. Dig up your Mail Order Catalofue. an 
owt nt thet prices delivered ay your Railroad Station, then get 
my 

FOR FALLING OF THE PLASTER. 
Large stock of Metal Ceiling on hand at my warehouse. Once 
on, it is over forever. 

Free Trial of Empire Pipless Heaters. 
Have Job Set Early, Pay Next January. 
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OFFICE HOURS: Any Time, Day or Night. Hurry Calls: 
Bann 52-R. 
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2—This hardware man has succeeded in 

evolving a unique effusion with a laugh 

in every paragraph, yet with a convinc- 
ing background 


N. Y., which features carpet sweepers 
as a leader and uses a general head 
to lead the reader into a brief story 
of the complete line of needs carried 
in stock. 

Get some spring housecleaning ads in 
your newspaper and you'll be pleased 
with the response. 


Laugh with “Old Doc Stilson” 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 8% in.) 
What with income taxes, business re- 
adjustment and the wife making those 
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ominous moves preparatory to a gen- 
eral spring dusting off of the house, 
the hardware man must have a laugh 
now and then or life will get altogether 
too drab. So here’s a genuine line pro- 
vided by “Old Doc Stilson,” of Coble- 
skill, N. Y. “Doc” evidently was tired 
of treading the beaten paths of retail 
advertising practice and decided what 
was needed was an original infusion of 
his own filled with that “pep” which 
used to characterize those talks of the 
old-time medicine man who stood on 
the planks three feet above the crowd, 
his face weirdly illumined by the flaring 
oil torch. 

“Doc” made up his mind that he just 
had to set up more furnaces, sell more 
ranges, boost corrugated roofs and put 
some punch behind metal ceilings, so 
witness his ad which appeared in the 
Cherry Valley Gazette. 

Don’t miss a word of it. Every sen- 
tence is an inspiration. If you can’t 














ARE, YOU READY FOR 


GARDENING? 


WE HAVE.A FULL LINE OF HELPS * 


Garden Rakes Hand Cultivators 





Garden Hoes Dock Spades 

‘Turf Edgers Weed Pullers 
Spading Forks Garden Shears 
Shuffle Hoes Wheelbarrows 


Seeders and Cultivators 


Buchanan Hardware Co. 


At Your Bervice—Phone 63, Richfield Springs,N. Y 








3—Here is an ad that enables the reader 
to plan his needs for spring gardening 
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Protect Your Home 


from any Peeping Toms and undesirables 


with 
A Good Revolver 
Make sure your wife knows how to use st 
effectively and quickly, until you can tele- 
phone for police assis' 
Come in and let us show you a Home Pro- 
tector Revolver. 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


wening—Opposite Draper Hotel 
\ Open Satarday E . 

















4—The idea behind this ad—selling re- 

volvers for home protection—is sound. 

Try it out if you would increase your 
revolver sales 


erack a smile over it, go right out and 
get some sulphur and molasses, for your 
system’s not right. 


Gardening—the Topic of the Day 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

The seedsmen are advertising their 
gorgeous catalogs, the robin has ar- 
rived in various parts to look things 
over and the ground is getting in that 
moist, soggy condition which means but 
one thing—spring is here. 

Householders are sizing up their back 
yards, figuring how much to plant to 
flowers and how much to vegetables. 
Right in the midst of all these things 
is the place to jump with your spring 
gardening ads. 

Here is another Buchanan ad which 
shapes up very well. It is clean-cut, 
brief, easily read and introduces the 
reader to the line of gardening supplies 
carried in the store. ‘ 

Indications are that people plan to 
take a great deal of interest this spring 
in home gardening. Now is the time 
to taik tools and supplies—before they 
are actually needed and before the gar- 
dener gets so rushed that he has to buy 
in a hurry. 


Crime Wave Gives This Ad 
Significance 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 

This ad sent us by the Foster-Farrar 
Co., Northampton, Mass., was inspired 
by the activities of local undesirables. 
The crime wave is a topic uppermost 
in the public mind in many cities and 
towns, and it would seem that the pres- 
ent time should produce a ready re- 
sponse to such an appeal in the inter- 
ests of home protection. 

It has been our contention that hard- 
ware dealers would sell more revolvers 
if they featured the revolver as a means 
of home protection. A man will pur- 
chase a revolver and keep it in his home 
if ‘the idea of so doing, as outlined by 
this Foster-Farrar ad, is presented to 
him often enough. .On the other hand 
few men like to carry revolvers and 
dislike further the red tape required 
to get a permit. Therefore, the line of 
least sales resistance is the revolver for 
the home. And in this connection it is 
truly remarkable to look over hundreds 
of hardware retail ads and only occa- 
sionally note a revolver ad in which the 
weapon is featured for home protection. 








HARDWARE AGE 


The argument in this ad concerning 
the use of a revolver by the lady of 
the house has its special appeal to those 
men whose calling causes them to be 
away from home from time to time. 

We would like to see a new lot of ads 
on the order of this Foster-Farrar an- 
nouncement and we are firmly con- 
vinced that you will find that such ads 
will pay handsomely. 

One special point in this ad which 
appeals to us strongly is the double 
heading which unites the thoughts of a 
revolver and home protection. 


The Edwards Store Paper 


No. 5 (4 cols. x 12% in.) 

This is a very interesting page from 
the current issue of the Edwards Hard- 
ware Store News, a new store publica- 
tion recently launched by the Edwards 
Hardware Co., Duncan, Okla. It is 
edited by LeRoy Neal and has a circu- 
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lation of 2,000. Advertising of other 
local firms is admitted to the columns 
of Store News, which means after a 
period the paper should become self- 
supporting or very close to it. We learn 
from hardware dealers who carry local 
advertising of other stores, that this 
revenue practically gives the hardware 
store the use of this valuable advertis- 
ing medium free of cost. In any case, 
this policy cuts printing costs but we 
do not advocate the “tail wagging the 
dog” or, in other words, so much out- 
side advertising that the real purpose 
of the paper is obscured. 

Note the lawn mower ad, one of the 
first of the season. Note also the sale 
announcement, the item of interest con- 
cerning the local butter and egg market, 
the special copy feature, the recipe and 
the household hints. This is the kind 
of editing that makes a store paper 
read. 


EDWARDS HARDWARE STORE NEWS—FEBRUARY, 1922. 
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A sheet of paraffin paper laid] 
over the cut surface of a boiled 
or baked ham will keep the meat) 
from drying out, so that it can be’ 
sliced nicely. 
“*-* 
_ Fruit stains may be removed | 
from hands or clothing by the | 
smoke of a burning sulphur match. | 
Moisten ‘the stains and expose it 
fully tp'the smoke, which will take 
effect’ at once. 
. 





Swee} Potatoes will peel more} 
readily if a little lard is rubbed) 
on their skin before they are 
cooked. 

. . * 

A drop or two of vanilla and 
just right amount of sugar 
makes all the dfiference in the de- 
licious flavor of whipped cream. 

. . * * 


When you buy a new wire 
clothesline, give it two coats of 
white enamel paint befqre you use 
it. This will keep it from rusting 
and prolong its wearing qualities. 

. *. . 


one winning first prize. 
ers, A‘beautifully kept lawn and 


Rub grass stains with a little 
fresh lard, then wash in the usual 
manner and they will disappear. 


quetrtetee=ea 
Potatees Au Gratin 





BLUEGRASS LAWN MOWER 


— 4 


This BLUE-GRASS, AUTOMATIC LAWN MOWER will render val- 
uable aid in the “City Beautiful Contest” and might be the means of some- 


, If not a pr'ze, much pleasure will come to the user of one of our Blue Grass-Automatic Lawn Mow- 


parking is “A thing of Beauty and a Joy Forever.” This lawn mower 


is more preferred than other mowers because of its simplicity, durability, and self-sharpening features 
No screws nor bolts to adjust or rust. The only adjustment necessary is made with finger and thumb 

Extra long wheel base; four revolving cutter blades, made of crucible steel, tempered in oil, equip- 
ped with ball bearings that will never wear or require adjusting. Silent in operation; adjustable thru- 
out; cups and cones made of solid cone steel, ground perfect; finished in gold and carmine, 








Carefully prepare the desired 
quantity of store cheese by means 
of a good cheese grater. Arrange 
your creamed toes and grated 
cheese in alternate layers in a well 


buttered baking dish. Cover the 


top. of the dish with buttered 
breadcrumbs and bake until nice- 
ly browned; serve while hot. 


MARCH WINCHESTER 
SPECIAL. 
SIX [auger] BITS 
for 
SIX [money] BITS 


And you see no dream in the skies 
of blue. 

. 

Yes, you are hard up if you've 
reached the end, 

And can say in truth, “I haven't 
a friend.” 

In dollars and cents, don't count 





When you need. any of these 
things, come to us and we wil! fill 
your’ wants in a way 

you. 


that will 


———_o——___—— 





MARCH 
BARGAIN SALE 
“Wear Ever” Double 

Boiler 


While I am not a bit sensitive! 
about my size, I must admit that 
at times I get a little peeved at the 
manner in which some people call 
my ntion to myself. ; 

Today I went into a restaurant 
and I said to thd waiter: * 

“Do you feed people here?” just 
like that. © ~'; , ' 

“Yes, sir,” he said as he looked 
me over, “but we don't fill silos,” 

We don’t fill silos either, but 
we do fill hardware needs with 
entire satisfaction. ing the 
people of this section with good 

farming im 
electrical goods, and 
sporting goods, is our job and we}. 
get real pleasure as well as profit! 
in doing that job well. | 


We are pleased to tell our cus- 
tomers that during March we wil! 
place on special sale the “Wear 
Ever” Alaminum Double Boiler. 

This boiler regularty retails for 
$3.70, but during this sale we wil! 


i 





your wealth, 
But sum it up in friends and 


YOU ARE NOT HARD UP 
health, 








You're not hard up’ when -your 
purse is flat, 

And your trousers are frayed like 
an old door mat; 

You're not hard up when your bills 
fall due, 

And you haven't got a dollar to 
see you through. 


You'ré not hard up until you see 
the day. 
That you haven't got a cheerful 
te ° 


sa 
You're not hard up when your coin 


is gone, ° 
And you whistle a tune as you 
travel on. 


You may walk the streets, while 
others ride, 

And your pockets have naught but 
your hands inside. 

That's no being broke you may de- 


pend, 
For you're not hard up if you have 
a friend. 


er 
-| But you ARE hard up, and in a sor- 
ry way, 
.| If you haven't a cheerful word to 


say: 
If nothing in the world appeals to 
you, 





In the little tots who call you Dad, 

Who, when you aré coming are 
oh, so glad. 

For if there's no one to love you, 
and no one to care, 

You are DARNED hard up, if you 
are a millionaire.—Ex. 


cee eemnne 
A MARKET FOR ALL CREAM, 
BUTTER, POULTRY & EGGS 
We are informed by the secre- 
taries of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Retailers Association of 
Duncan that both of these organi- 
zations are working out a plan 
whereby all the cream, butter, 
poultry and eggs that will be pro- 
duced in Stephens county can be 
disposed of to good advantage 
And, considering the success these 
organizations have had in other 
enterprises, we feel sure that the 
proposition will be carried out suc- 
ceasfully. 
ee 


ume 


5—A study of this page will reveal the kind of editing that makes a store paper a 
welcome monthly visitor 
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MARKET REPORTS 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, March 13, 1922. 


NDICATIONS in the local whole- 
I sale market point to an active and 

substantial spring business. Pres- 
ent buying seems to be consistently im- 
proving. Tools, spring goods and build- 
ers’ hardware are the most active lines 
at the present time. 

Reports would seem to indicate that 
factory business is improving. Local 
jobbers are already shipping early 
spring orders, and the next two months 
are expected to develop larger buying 
activity than has been experienced for 
some time past. Staple articles of all 
kinds seem to be in fairly active de- 
mand. 

Very few price changes became ef- 
fective during the past week. Jobbers 
do not expect any more extensive price 
readjustments for several weeks. 

Jobbers announced the following 
price change effective during the past 
week: 

Maydole hammers have been reduced 
12% per cent. 

It is reported that the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. advanced prices on plates, bars and 
shapes to $1.50 per 100 Ib., which is 
also being quoted by Midvale, Inland 
and Jones & Laughlin. This advance 
practically places all the independents 
on the same basis, but the Steel Corpo- 
ration is still quoting the lower level. 

These changes have not yet affected 
the local market. There seems to be, 
however, a certain amount of apprehen- 
sion regarding the possibilities of a coal 
strike on or about April 1, which, it is 
thought, would cause a number of ad- 
vances. 

Automobile Accessories. — Improve- 
ment in this line is already beginning 
to be manifested in the local market. 
The market is quiet as far as tires are 
concerned, but for general automobile 
supplies and specialties, there is a no- 
ticeable increase of interest. 

Awning Rope.—Jobbers report a 
number of inquiries having been re- 
ceived for this article. There is very 
little real activity, however, in this line 
at present. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Awning rome. vse in., 37c. net per Ib.; % 
in., 86c. per Ib. net 


5 in., 36c. per Tb. net. 


NEW YORK 


Bolts and Nuts.—A fairly active de- 
mand seems to hold more or less con- 
sistently for these articles. There is, 
however, quite a wide range of prices 
in the present market. Jobbers’ stocks 
seem to be in fair condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

_ Square nuts, No. 50, per lb., % in., 19c.; 
ix in., 18c.; in., 16c. ; in., 15c.; % in., 
l3c.; % in., 12c., and % in., 11c. 

Common carriage bolts, "% by 6 and 
smaller, 60 per cent; longer and thicker, 60 
per cent, 

Machine bolts, % by 4 and smaller, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent; larger and thicker, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
smaller, 80 to 80-10 per cent; 
thicker, 75 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 

_ Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, new 
list 50 and 10 per cent; brass, 4/32-14/20, 
75, 10 and 5 per cent, new list. 


and 
larger and 


Lock washers, 50 pr cent. 
ee bolts, steel, bright finish, 60 per 
en 


7 Iron rivets, 60 per cent; solid copper 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80, 10 to 80, 10, 10 per cent. 
i screws, 65 per cent to 65 and 10 per 

Builders’ Hardware.—This is one of 
the most active lines in the present 
market. Legislative action is expected 
to be concluded within another week or 
so, extending the emergency rent and 
tax exemption clauses to the present 
statutes. Plans for spring building are 
more numerous this year, according to 
reports, than ever before in the his- 
tory of the building industry of New 
York. Most of the construction work, 
however, is being done outside of the 
city in the adjacent suburbs. 


Cultivators.—Increasing interest is 
being shown these articles. A number 
of early deliveries have already been 
made. Stocks are good, and price 
changes are considered unlikely, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cultivator, 3 forged steel prongs, can be 
used as a hoe, weeder, etc., 4-ft. ash handle, 
$6.78 per doz. net. Same, with wheel plow 
attachment, detachable handle, 5 forged 
steel prongs, 4%-ft. ash handle, $9.08 per 
doz. net. Cultivator, with adjustable steel 
parts, 4 teeth, cold pr ,» malleable iron 
socket, polished hardwood handle, 4 ft. long, 
$9.08 per doz. net. Garden cultivator, 18-in. 
wheel, with 1%-in. tire, consists of mold- 
board, sweep, reversible bull tongue rake 
and wrench, $2 each net. Garden cultivator, 
24-in. wheel, x %-in. rim, moldboard 
sweep, reversible shovel, 1% x 3% x 11-in. 
rake and wrench, $2.35 each net. 


Galvanized Ware.—More interest is 
being shown galvanized sheet. Pails 
and tubs are in fair demand. Stocks 
are adequate for present requirements. 


Prices to retailers, f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $4.75 to 
$5 per 100 Ib. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.20; 10-qt, 
i 2.60; 14-qt., $3.15; 16-qt, 


Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $7.85; No. 
2, $8.80; No. 3, $10.25; all per doz. 


Grass Hooks.—Fair demand, steady 
prizes and a good assortment of stock 
prevail in the local market for these 
articles, according to jobbers’ reports, 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Grass Hooks, Little Giant, $5.35 per doz. 
Village Blacksmith, $5.65 per doz. Lighten- 
ing, $4.50 per doz. English Plain Back, No. 
2, $5.70 per doz. English Plain Back, No. 
3, $6.10 per doz. English Riveted Back, No. 
3, $7.70 per doz. 


Hose Clamps and Couplings.—It is 
still a little early for very much ac- 
tivity in this line, although inquiries 
that are being received by local jobbers 
indicate that interest is fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Brass hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 42c. 
per doz. Steel hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 
37c. per doz. Clinching hose couplings for 
5g-in. hose, $2.65 per doz. Wrought brass 
hose couplings for %-in. hose, $1.45 per 
doz. For %-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. For 
%-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. 


Hose Reels.—Interest is beginning to 
develop for these articles. Prices are 
steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Hose reels, all metal with channel steel 
frame, cast iron wheels, 9-in. corrugated 
steel drum, steel arms, enameled green and 
black, capacity 100 ft., %-in. hose, $25.25 
per doz. net. Same with steel rope, elec- 
trically welded together, japanned, galvan- 
ized steel drum, diameter of wheel 21 
in., length of handle 28 in., capacity 100 
of garden hose, $30 per doz. net. Same, all 
metal tubular frame, corrugated, galvanized 
steel drum, tubular steel wheels, enameled 
een, height of reel 21 in., capacity 100 ft. 
42 per doz. net. Same, with height of reel 
24 in., 100 ft. capacity, $48 per doz. net. 


Ice Tongs.—The prevailing quota- 
tions in the local market for these ar- 
ticles are as follows: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

New York Standard, swell handled ice 
tongs, No. 0, 95¢c. No. 1, $1.20; No. 2, $1.35; 
No. 8, $1.55; No. 4, $1.80, all per pair. 


Lawn Mowers.—An increasing num- 
ber of orders are being received by 
local jobbers for lawn mowers of 
grades. Prices are firm and stocks in 
fairly good condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. side wheel, finished in pea green 
gold striped, 10-in., $5 each net; 12-in., $ 
each net; 14-in., $5.30 each net; 16-in., $5.60 

ch net; 18-in., $5.95 each net. Ball bear- 


14-in., $6.70 each net; 16-in., $7.05 each net 

10%-in. raised open drive wheel, 4 tem 
steel blades, reel 6-in. diameter, fin- 
in aluminum, gold and green, red 

gold striped, $9.25 each net. Same, 16-in. 
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$9.75 each net; same, 18-in., $10.25 each 
net; 20-in.. $10.85 each net. 

Brass catchers, wire frame, adjustable 
heavy iron bottom, white duck, for mowers 
12 to 16-in., $10.53 per doz. net. Same for 
mowers, 16 to 20-in., $13.13 per doz. net. 


Linseed Oil.—Buying seems to be less 
active than it was a few weeks ago. 
The market at present is inclined to be 
quiet. No reductions are expected, ac- 
cording to jobbers, “because of the 
proximity of the painting season.” 

Prices to dealers, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil, in lots of less than 5 bbl., 
93c. to ¥5e. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 89c. 
to 9lc. Carload lots, 86c. to 87c. Boiled 
oil, 2c. extra. Double boiled oil, 3c. extra 
per gal. 

Nails.—Wide price ranges still pre- 
vail in the local nail market. 

It is difficult to determine a repre- 
sentative base price for the local trade. 
Buying is erratic, and insurgent ele- 
ments seem to be trying to underbid 
each other. Price shading seems to be 
general and unrestricted. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.15 to $3.25 base, per keg. 
Cut nails, $4 to $4.25 base, per kez. Coated 
nails, $3 to $3.15 base, per keg. Wire nails 
and brads, in small lots, 75 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Naval Stores.—Improvement is re- 
ported in the naval stores market. 
Buying is still limited to small quan- 
tities. Increasing activity is expected 
as the weather improves. 


Prices to dealers, f.o.b. New York: 

Turpentine, in bbl., is being quoted, yard 
basis, at 88c. to 90c. per gal. Rosin, on the 
besis of 280 Ib. to a bbl.. yard basis. is be- 
ing quoted as follows: B grade, $5.35. 

Pruning Shears.—Inquiring interest 
is reported for these articles. Prices 
are fairly steady, and local jobbing 
stocks are in good condition. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Pruning shears, cast iron, steel blades, 
coppered wired coil spring, $4.65 per doz. 
net. Same, with malleable handle, flat 
springs, $8 per doz. California pattern, 
9-in. size, $8 per doz. Same, nickel plated, 
$14.70 per doz. Ladies’ model, nickel plated 
shears, $13.40 per doz. 


Poultry Netting Staples—A_ very 
fair demand seems to prevail for these 
items. Stocks are good, and prices 
are firmly steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Poultry netting staples. 10 Ib. boxes, 7c. 
per lb. In 100 Ib. kegs, $5.75 per keg. 


Rat Traps.—Since the announcement 
of new prices, March 1, on the traps 
listed herewith, slight increase in buy- 
ing has been reported. Interest, how- 
ever, can be characterized only as mod- 
erate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

“Hold-Em” rat traps No. 1. $7.80- No. 2. 
$9; No. 3, $10, all per doz. “Hold-Em” 
mouse traps, $5.25 per doz. 


Roller Skates.—Interest is gradually 
improving, jobbers say, for various 
types of roller skates. Prices are 
steady, and a fairly active business is 
anticipated. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extends from 7% to 9% in., cast 
iron rolls, web heel and toe strap, 66c. per 
pair net. Same, with steel toe clamp, 72c. 
per pair net. - Extension roller skates, tops, 
trunks and clamps made of cold rolled steel, 
rubber cushions, extend from 7% to 10 in., 
% strap heel, clamp toe, plain steel rolls, 
$1.25 per pair net. 


Rope and Twine.—Improvement is 
quite noticeable for both rope and 
twine. Prices appear to be fairly firm, 
and local stocks seem to be moderately 
Well balanced. 
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Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19%e. 
per lb. Hardware grade, 16c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 15c. per lb. ; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13c. per Ib. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 15c. per Ib. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25%c. per Ib. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib. 


Screws.—Steady buying in small lots 
seems to feature this line. A wide 
range of wholesale quotations still ex- 
ists. Stocks are in good condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, flat head bright, 85 per 
cent; flat head, galvanized, 70 per cent; 
round head, 82% per cent: round head 
nickeled, 72% per cent; round head, brass, 
77% per cent; flat head, brass, 80 per cent; 
round head, brass nickeled, 721 per cent. 

Extra discounts quoted by local jobbers 
range from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Screen Cloth.—Although still some- 
what early, buying seems to have 
started in this line. Jobbers report 
that a number of early deliveries have 
already been made. No extensive price 
changes are expected. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.15 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 

Opal screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.64 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 

Opal 13 mesh heavy, $4.40 per 100 sq. ft. 

Pearl, 12 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. f 14 
mesh, $4.50; 13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.75. 


Spading Forks.—These articles are 
beginning to move, jobbers report 
Stocks are apparently in fairly good 
condition, and prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Spading forks, 11-in. angular tines. steel 
cap ferrules, 5 tines, wood D handle, bronze 
finish, $21.40 per doz. net. Same, 5 tines, 
malleable D handle, bronze finish. strap fer- 
rule, $19.20 per doz. net. Same, 4 tines, 
4\.-ft. handle, bronze finish strap ferrule, 
$12.15 per doz. net. 


Sprinklers.—The new prices issued 
March 1 by some of the local jobbers 
have already stimulated interest, espe- 
cially among suburban retailers. 


Jobbers’ guotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized sprinklers. 4-qt. $635; 6-at., 
$7.35: 8-qt.. $8.15: 10-qt., $9.35; 12-qt., 
$10.65; 16-qt., $13.45; all per doz. net. 

Tar and Sheathing Papers.—Interest 
is expected to develop in this line dur- 
ing the next few weeks into very sub- 
stantial business. Some of the local 
jobbers have issued new prices as fol- 
lows: 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

er felt, No. 3 standard roll, $1.40 per 
roll. 

Certain-teed roofing, No. 1, $1.50 per ro'l; 
No. 2. $2.02 per roll: No. 3. $2.45 ver roll. 

Red sheathing paper, 36 in. wide, 500 
sq. ft. in a roll, 25 Ib. roll, 50c. per 10 
30 ‘bh. roll, 75c. per roll. 

Trowels.—Increasing interest, steady 
prices and fairly large stocks are the 
outstanding features for this line, ac- 
cording to jobbers’ reports. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ladies’ flower trowel, heavy one-piece 
steel blade, 5%-in., half polished and enam- 
eled maroon, stained handle, 85c. per doz. 
net. Garden trowel, 6-in. tinned steel 
blade, black enameled handle. riveted tang, 
75c. per doz. net. Florists’ trowel. heavy 
solid steel, 6-in. blade, half polished. riveted 
shank, hardwood handle, $1.15 per doz. net. 
Garden trowel, one-piece heavy cold-roll 
steel, 114%4-in. over all, blue finished, $2.15 
per doz. net. English pattern garden trowel, 
6-in. forged steel blade, polished and enam- 
eled, length over all 13% in., $2.25 per doz. 
net. Garden trowel, 6 in.. solid socket, 
forged steel, full polished, grip handle, $6.75 
per doz. net. 


Turf Edgers.—Interest seems to have 
started for these articles in small quan- 
tities. Prices are steady, stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Turf edger, cast steel blade, bronzed 
finish shank 4%4-ft. handle, socket stvle, 
$10.25 ner doz. net. Same, shank style, 
$9.20 per doz. net. 
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Window Glass.—Jobbers expect im- 
provement in the window glass busi- 
ness in view of the fact that a large 
amount of building is being done, espe- 
cially in suburban districts. Price ten- 
dencies are apparently steady. Locai 
stocks, although not large, are in fair 
condition. 

Prices to retailers, f.o.b. New York: 

A single, 84 to 87 per cent; B single win- 
dow glass, 85 to 88 per cent: A double, 85 


per cent; B double, 87 per cent. List of 
March 1, 1913 


Wire Goods.—<Activity features this 
line. There seems to be, however, a 
wide range of prices in the local mar- 
ket. The same insurgent elements that 
are active in the nail market have also 
entered the wire goods market more 
or less extensively. A good spring 
business, however, is expected in this 
line. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, tactory shipment, 50, 5 per cent; from 
New York stock, 45 to 50 per cent. Pouitry 


netting, galvanized before weaving, factory 
shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.75 to $5 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wireless Equipment.—Increasing in- 
terest is developing all over the country 
for wireless equipment. Hardware 
dealers are experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining stock. There is a shortage 
in many articles because of the activity 
of demand. 

P. S—The L. & I. J. White Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., manufacturer of edge tools 
and machine knives, has issued new 
discounts on its carpenters’ and coopers’ 
lines, effective March 1. The new dis- 
counts show an additional discount of 
approximately 10 per cent. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued the following new quota- 
tion on axes, effective March 6. 

Plum advertised axes. Dreadnaught, 
non-rusting black finish: 


Single Bit without handles, $11.50 per doz. 
Single Bit with mahoganized handles, $15.25 
per doz. Double Bit without handles, $16.50 
per doz. Double Bit with mahoganized han- 
dies, $20.25 per doz. Boys’ Axes No. HF662 
—2\4, Ibs., with 28-in. mahoganized handles, 
$10.75 per doz. House Axes No. HF665— 
24 Ibs., with 19-in. mahoganized handles, 
$10.50 per doz. Hunters’ Axes No. HF672— 
14% Ibs, with 14/2-in. mahoganized handles, 
$9.50 per doz. Hunters’ Axes No. HF674— 
1% ibs., with 17-in. mahoganized handles, 
$9.75 per doz. Boy Scout Axes, 1/4 Ibs., 
with 14//-in. mission handles, $9.50 per doz. 
Boy Scout Axes, 1! Ibs., with 14//2-in. mis- 
sion handies and leather sheaths, $12 per 
doz. 


P. S.—Steps have been taken by the 
New York Building Congress to revive 
the apprenticeship system, not only for 
the construction industry, but also for 
all trades connected with it. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to work out 
plans to attract young men to the 
building trade. 

Export business is increasing in the 
brass and copper market. More than 
2000 tons of copper were exported from 
New York last week. Domestic buy- 
ing is also active. 

It is reported that many of the West- 
ern mines have resumed operations and 
it is estimated that more than 22 mines 
will be producing within afew months. 
When all of these mines are in opera- 
tion it is estimated that there will be 
70,500,000 lb. of copper a month coming 
upon the market by late summer. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, March 13. 


NDER cutlery items in last week’s 

issue it will be remembered that 

a statement was made that the 
price of German cutlery was rapidly 
increasing owing to scarcity of raw ma- 
terial, coal, etc. This statement was 
based on personal observation of a man 
just returned to this country. One of 
the Chicago papers comes out with a 
headline that “Cheap Goods in Germany 
Vanish; So Do the Buyers.” The ar- 
ticle went on to say that export taxes 
imposed to meet the reparation de- 
mands are increasing the prices to a 
considerable extent. Freight and pos- 
tal rates have also been increased, as 
well as wages and living expenses, all 
of which tend to make higher prices. 
The report was sent from Berlin on 
March 4. Another paper printed a e- 
port that some goods had advanced 40 
per cent, while toys were up 25 per 
cent. 

Local jobbers report an increased de- 
mand for American cutlery. ‘Tne de- 
mand is not phenomenal, but is steadily 
increasing. 

The committee to enforce the Landis 
building wage award has been ordered 
investigated on the plea of the nions. 
The committee reports that the month 
just closed marked a great increase in 
their accomplishments. It is believed 
that building here is progressing at a 
very satisfactory pace, although there 
is still a great deal of opposition to 
working under open shop conditions. 
January showed about three times 
more spent for building operations in 
152 cities than the same month last 
year. 

Many local merchants report very 
good business and from a canvass of 
about fifty dealers in the city it was 
generally believed that much suburban 
building would be started just as soon as 
people became convinced prices were 
steady. These merchants feel that a 
great many people have not built on ac- 
count of high prices and have waited 
for them to come down. It is believed, 
however, that they will soon realize that 
the present level will be maintained for 
a long period and will therefore begin 
building. 

Nails and wire goods are moving 
well as a result of reductions and the 
approaching season. ‘There were no 
radical changes in the market for last 
week. It is felt that business is show- 
ing a steady increase over previous 
months. The growth is normal and has 
not been spasmodic. Bargains still 
hold the center of the stage and deal- 
ers are constantly watching for un- 
usual sales. A good deal of the mer- 
chandise bought at special prices is be- 
ing offer d at reduced figures to the 
consumer and is being used largely for 
advertising purposes and to get the 
trade into the stores. 


Automobile Accessories.—Prices have 
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not changed and orders are very satis- 
factory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, —— 
Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks, $2.65 each 
lots of 1 55 each; Twin-cylinder foot 
pumps, $1.35 my doz. lots, $15; Simplex 
ne o. 36 5 each; doz. lots, 1.60 
each; Weed chains, single’ lots, 25 dise cent 
discount; doz. lots, 7 i raeh cent iscount; 
Red inner tubes, 30 x 3 1.90 each ; Gray 
inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1. 5 ed Bethlehem 
spark plug, 36c. each; Bethlehem spark 
plug, mica type, 60c. each; Bethlehem 
spark plug, standard porcelain type, 58c.; 
Splitdorf plugs, 58c. each; lots of 100, 5é6c. 
each; Splitdorf plugs, special for Fords, 
50c. each; lots of 106, 48c. each; Cham- 
pion X plugs, 45c. each; lots of 100, 43c. 
each; Champion O plugs, 53c. each; lots 
of 100, 50c. each. 


Axes.—Fall prices for 1922 were an- 
nounced last week. These figures are 
considered safe for the present and 
next season orders. Orders are start- 
ing well. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: FBirst § eae. single bitted un- 
handled axes, to 41 $11 base; double 
bitted, $16 Re: base; sad quality black 
unhandled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $16 base; single bitted handled 
axes, $11.75 to $19 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


Alarm Clocks.—The demand is good 
and price changes seem unlikely. More 
dealers are becoming interested in 
clocks as a regular line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American, $11.76 doz. lots, case 
lots, $11.04 doz.; Blue Bird, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84; Bunkie, $21.48 doz. lots; 
case lots, itty Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
doz. lots; case lots, $i4. 64 doz. 


Bicycles and Tires.—Indications con- 
tinue to be favorable for an active sea- 
son and demand is increasing daily as 
spring approaches. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There is a 
healthy increase in builders’ hardware. 
A steady market will do much toward 
starting small home building. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—No change 
in the situation has been noted and 
prices are considerably under the mar- 
ket. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 50 per 
cent discount. 


Chains.—Demand is quite lively on 
the lighter chains, but is rather inac- 
tive on heavy “pound” chains. No early 
change in prices is expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8 per 100 
lb.; weldless coil chain, 50-10 per cent off 
list; No. 00, 4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.6 5 per doz. 


Cutlery.—Sales are increasing stead- 
ily. Pocket knives are moving briskly 
and it is felt that a good sale is being 
enjoyed by the retailer. 

Cooking Utensils—Sales are not 
above normal, but stocks are moving 
well, due to special sales being held by 
dealers. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Increased activity in this item is noted. 
No price changes are reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gage, 5 ~ = joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 pol Base. 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, 7 er 100 ft.; 
govrmaneed 3-in. conductor elbows, $1.55 
OZ. 


Files—The demand is showing an in- 
crease over other months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
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Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off list; 
Nicholson files, sete 0- "pg per cent off list; 
Disston files, 50-10-10 Per. cent off list; 
Black Diamond. files, 50-10 per cent off list’ 

Flint Paper and Cloth.—Stocks are 
moving fairly well. No price reduc. 
tions are announced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b, 
Chicago: First quality flint paper, No, 0, 
$4.25 per ream; first quality emery cloth; 
No. 0, $25.50 per ream. 

Galvanized Ware.—There are no de- 
velopments in the price situation, 
Spring house cleaning should result in 
a good demand. 


Glass and Putty.—A generally in- 
creased demand for glass is noted and 
sales are reported as being brisk. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
Chicago: Single strength A, and single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 per cent 
off. Single strength A, and single strength 
B, over 25-in. bracket, 85 per cent off, 
Double strength A, all brackets, 85 per cent 
off. Double strength B, all brackets, 87 
per cent off. Putty in 100-Ib. kits, $3.65; 
commercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ points 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c, 


Hatchets.—The trade seems to have 
accepted the assurance of manufactur- 
ers that prices are as low as they will 
be for several months and buying has 
been more general. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra apemty broad 
hatchets, $16 doz.; ningilag ve grade, $12 
doz.; warranted ‘shinglin hatchets, $12 
dos Competitive forged shingling hatchets, 

doz. 

Hammers.—Manufacturers and job- 
bers both indicate that sales are much 
better than they were in early January. 
Prices are considered on a safe basis 
for normal needs for the next ninety 
days or more. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $12 per doz.; Competitive forged nail 
hammers, $6 to $9 per doz.; cast stee] ham- 
mers, $4 per doz. 

Hickory Handles.—The demand con- 
tinues unusually good and prices re- 
main firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
Chicago: Ry" 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. $2 doz.; finest selection second 
growth a. ®. hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
growth second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.20 doz. 


Hose.—Buying is general, but only 
covers the probable sales for the first 
few weeks of the season. A dry season 
will bring in a large quantity of or- 
ders. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, good 
quality, 13%%4c.; % -in. 3-ply good quality 
duck hose, 13%\c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality 
duck hose, 1é6c. 


Incubators.—Sales are about 33% 
per cent above normal. Prices are 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Queen line incubators, 35 per 
cent, Brooders stoves, 30 per cent. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
A slight increase in prices has been 
noted this week. Demand is increasing 
as the season opens and sales are fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: 12-in, ey each net; 14-in., 
$5.50 each net; ‘16-in , $5.85 each net; 18- 
in., $6.20 each net. Ball bearing lawn 
mowers, 4 blades, adjustable bearings, 8- 
in. drive wheel, finished in gold, aluminum 
and blue, 14-in., each net; 16-in., 
$7.80 each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
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wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 6-in. 
diameter, finished in aluminum, gold and 
en, red and ay striped, $9.50 each net. 
e, 16-in., $9.95 each net; same 18-in., 
$10.45 each net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 
Grass Catchers, wire frame, adjustable 
heavy iron bottom, white duck, for mowers 
12 to 16-in., $10.53 per doz. net. Same for 
mowers 16 to 20-in., $13.13 per doz. net. 


Lanterns.—Orders are extremely 
small, but the demand is considered 


fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, 
$8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lan- 
terns, $13 per doz.; with large founts, $14.25 
per doz.; best tubular lanterns, $8.25 per 
doz.; Competition lanterns, No. 0 tubular, 
$6.65 per doz 

Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers report an 
increasing demand and normal sales. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 60-5 per 
cent off list; small carriage bolts, 65-5 per 
cent off list; large sized machine bolts, 65-5 

r cent off list; small sized machine bolts, 
0 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 80 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 65-5 per cent 
off list. 

Nails.—Last week’s reduction caused 
an increased demand and good weather 


will hold up the sales. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Eeeenee: Common wire nails, $3 per keg 
ase, 


Paints and Oils.—Denatured alcohol 
reduced 10 cents a gal. Turpentine re- 
duced 7 cents a gal. Linseed oil is 
steady, with no advance last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw _ linseed oil, 1 to 4 barrels, 
$1.01 per gal; boiled linseed oil, $1.03 per 
gal.; raw linseed oil, barrels or more, 
97c. per gal.; boiled, 99c. per gal.; less 1 
per cent 10 days. Turpentine in barrels, 
99c. per gal.; denatured alcohol in bar- 
rels, 42c. per gal.; sige pure white lead, 
100-lb. kegs, per lb., 12%c.; 50-lb. kegs, 
per Ib., 124¢c; dry paste in barrels, 6c. per 
lb.; _pure white shellac, 4-lb. goods in gal. 
cans, $4.10 per gal.; pure orange shellac, 
4-lb. goods in gal. cans, $3.85 per gal.; 
English Venetian red, in barrels, $3.50 and 
$6.75 per ewt. 

Roller Skates.—Prices have been re- 
duced 5 cents per pair last week. More 
active sales are being recorded in the 
city than in country. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.50 per pair; girls’ style, $1.60 per pair. 


Rope.—Highest quality rope is mov- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, March 11. 


i tare week there have been quite a 
few changes made by manufactur- 
ers, but in almost every instance they 
concern individual items in lists, or un- 
important lines of merchandise. On 
the staple goods, values as a rule are 
classified as firmer, but unchanged. The 
inclination of some of the independent 
steel mills to stop cutting prices is fav- 
orably commented: upon in local hard- 
ware circles. It is generally hoped 
that the dawn of price stability has 
come. 

The characteristics of business are 
the same as last week. That is, the 
shelf hardware jobbers are experienc- 
ing a slowing up in incoming orders, 
and unless conditions materially change 
during the last half of this month, the 
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ing in large volume on current orders 
and prices are without change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest uality manila rope, 
standard brands, 1Tike. to 18%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, l6c. to 16%c. per Ib. 
base; so-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 12%c. lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest 
quality standard brands, 14%c. to 15%c. 
per lb. base, No. sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13c. to 14c. per Ib. base. 

Screen Doors.—Retailers are already 
showing considerable interest in this 
item. It will be about a month, how- 
ever, before the line will become really 
active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Three panel %-in. 2-ft. 6-in. x 
6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $18.40 per doz.; 
four panel, %-in. 2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in. 
plain doors, $20 per doz.; five panel, 1%-in. 
2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $21.65 
per doz.; four panel, 1%-in. 2-ft. 6-in. x 
6-ft. 6-in. fancy doors, $29.70 per doz. 

Steel Goods.—Good shipments have 
been made and warm weather will show 
considerable activity in this line. New 
orders are all specifying immediate 
shipment. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Orders for 
fall shipments are coming on briskly, 
and prices are considered well liqui- 
dated. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $8.75; 30 gage 
$9.60; 28 gage, $11.85; 26 gage, $14.30; 6-in. 
elbows, 30 gage, $1.15; 28 gage, $1.30; 26 
gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—The mar- 
ket is stronger than at the time of the 
last report and the sales volume is in- 
creasing. 
obbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $22 per 
100 Ilb.; medium 40-55 solder, $21 per 100 
lb.; tinners 40-60 solder, $20 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 Ilb.; 
standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $7 per 100 Ib. 

Sledges and Eye Hammers.—Sales 
are increasingly good, and prices are 


relatively very low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Striking and B. S. sledges, 5 to 16 
Ib., $8 per 100 lb. 


Sash Weights.—Sales grow better as 


We quote from 


the building season opens. Prices are 
considered favorable. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Sash weights per ton, $36. 


BOSTON 


aggregate bookings for March will not 
show an increase over those for Feb- 
ruary. Some of the most active job- 
bing houses believe they will just about 
break even, and no more. When con- 
trasted with a year ago, however, going 
business compares well. 

The heavy hardware jobbers are 
growing more optimistic because their 
sales are showing a slow but consistent 
gain. In practically every instance 
February’s business showed an increase 
over January’s, and the improvement 
so far this month is more marked than 
it was during the corresponding num- 
ber of days in February. The mill sup- 
ply jobbers are also more encouraged. 
Some local interests, who a year ago 
were asking employees to take extra 
vacations without pay, rather than 
scratch their names from the payrolls, 
to-day are taking on additional help. 


Chicago: 
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Steel Sheets.—Sales are somewhat 
below normal, but prices seem firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 
poe _ Ib.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.15 per 


Sash Cord.—Prices so far are un- 
changed and demand has not greatly 
increased. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard brands, 
$8.45 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 doz. hanks. 


Screws.—Some good business is re- 
ported, but much better sales are looked 
for in March. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 85- 
12% per cent off list; round head blued, 
85 per cent off list; flat head brass, 80-15 
per cent off list; round head brass, 80-5 
oe —_ off list; japanned, 80-5 per cent 
re) st. 


Sporting Goods.—All sporting goods 
are moving in an extremely satisfac- 
tory manner and everything points to a 
very good season. Most of the other 
lines are already in dealers’ hands and 
the opening of the season will bring in 
new business. Jobbers report that this 
is the best year they have had. 


Wire Goods.—Price reductions have 
increased sales. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $2.85 
per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $3.65 per 
100 Ib.; 12 mesh black painted wire cloth, 
$1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting 56 per 
cent off; galvanized after weaving 51 per 
cent off; catch weight spool galvanized 
cattle wire, $3.65 per 100 lb.; 80 rod spool 
galvanized hog wire, $3.23 per spool; No. 8 
galvanized plain wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 


Wrenches.—Good shipments are be- 
ing made and prices seem to be steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent; Coes wrenches, 60 per cent from fac- 
tory list; engineers wrenches, 40 per cent. 


Wringers.—Sales are better than 
usual. Prevailing quotations are 50 per 
cent off list. 


Washing Machines—With the ap- 
proach of spring dealers are looking 
for an increased demand for washing 
machines. Manufacturers note an in- 
crease in sales. Retailers will soon be- 
gin their spring advertising campaigns 
on this item. Prices are unchanged and 
local merchants report increased sales. 


It is a safe bet they Would not do so 
unless business was improving and in- 
dications are it will continue to do so. 

Bicycles.—The slight flurry in buy- 
ing of bicycles by the retail hardware 
trade, noted about a month ago, did not 
continue. At least, local jobbers say 
business is down to very small propor- 
tions, and there are no indications when 
it will start up again. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Bicycles.—Good grades, men’s, $32.50 
each; men’s with arch bar, $33.50; motor 
bike type, $35; boys’, $30.50; women’s, $34; 
girls’, $31.50. 

Blacksmiths’ Supplies—Some of the 
local jobbers recently revised prices on 
springs and axles, marking them down 
1 cent or so a pound. The demand for 
blacksmiths’ supplies show improve- 
ment, but it is about equally divided 
between blacksmiths and the automo- 
bile trade. Horseshoes are being taken 
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a little more freely, but the buying is 
limited very largely to plain stock, 
fancy shoes having very little call. 
Some of the jobbers report moving 
more toe calks than they have before 
in many weeks. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Anvils.—Stanaard makes, itc. per Ib 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and one- 
piece, under 2%-in., 11%c. per Ib.; square 
bed, drawn bed and one-piece, 2%-in. and 
3-in., 10%c. per lb.; coach bed axles, 114%c. 
per lb. 

Springs.— Common wagon and carriage 
springs, 12c. per Ib. base. 

Horseshoes. — We quote from jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard makes in 100-lb. kegs to 
dealers in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
points, $7 per keg base. Base prices are 
for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut black- 
smiths and consumers the base price is 
$6.75 per 100 lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes. — Side weight, $11.50 per 
keg; track side weights, $11.75, toe weights, 
$10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; toe creased, $7.25; 
side wear, $9.25; calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, $9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; steel 
countersunk, $959; tips, $8.75: light driv- 
ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; all as- 
sorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull $2 per box; 
ate $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; sharp heel, 
2.50. 

Nails.—Horseshoe, Reliance and Bright- 
on, Crown and Leader, No. 5. $590 per 
keg; No. 6, $5 25: No. 7, $5.05; No. 8, $4.85; 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Aside from a re- 
vision in local quotations on stove bolts, 
prices in this department remain as 
heretofore. Jobbers are now quoting 
stove bolts at 80 per cent discount, 
whereas a week ago they were quoting 
70 and 10 per cent. Business in bolts 
and nuts is showing a slow but steady 
expansion, and there is nothing that 
indicates a return to the dragging mar- 
ket experienced a month or so ago. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., 
smaller and shorter cut threads; 60 and 5 
per cent discount, larger and longer, 60 per 
cent discount; with C T D nuts, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; tap bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; add 10 per cent discount for 


. hexagon heads; common carriage bolts, 50 


and 10 per cent discount; stove bolts, &80 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 60 per cent 
discount; tire bolts, 69 per cent discount. 

Nuts, H P, all kinds. 3c. off list; C P C 
and T, all kinds, 3c. off list; semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, 9/18#-in, and smaller, 80 per 
cent discount, larger, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; finished case hardened nuts, 70 
per cent discount; machine screws, nuts. 
iron, list; machine screws nuts, brass, 25 
per cent discount. 

Coaster Wagons.—Shelf hardware 
jobbers note scattered buying of coas- 
ter wagons. As compared with pre- 
holiday prices, the market is consider- 
ably lower. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Coaster Wagons. — Paris line, No. 2A, 
$41.60 per dozen, net; No. 13, $61.10: No. 14, 
$67.60; No, 15, $74.75; No. 16, $84.50. For 
direct from factory, prices range about 9 
per cent less 

Clippers.—Business in clippers, ac- 
cording to the jobbers, continues to be 
fairly satisfactory. They say there is 
still much competition among manufac- 
turers for trade. A reduction amount- 
ing to about 25 per cent is announced 
this week on Coates’ Pilgrim neck- 
shaver toilet clippers, which now job 
out at $1.10. Prices otherwise remain 
as heretofore. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

gut Clippers.—Chicago flexible shaft, 

$1 each; Khedive, $1: Success, No. 1, 
$1. 5b; roy! 5 $1.65; No. 00, $1.88; Capital, 
No;: 1; $2.35; No.-0, $2.50; Bay State, No. 1, 


$2.75; aes No. 0), $1.50. 

Horse lippers. — Chicago Flexible Shaft, 
bail. bearing, hand power machines, No. 1, 
Discount 25 per cent. 


$12 each. 
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Sheep Clippers.—Chicago Flexible Shaft, 
power sheep shearing machines, $18.50 
each. Discount 25 per cent. 


Clocks.—The market for clocks con- 
tinues fairly active. Retail dealers in 
various sections of New England evi- 
dently are enjoying steady sales of this 
class of merchandise, for they are plac- 
ing orders often with local jobbers. In- 
dividual orders, however, involve small 
amounts of stock. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Western line.—American, small lots, 98c, 
each, dozen lots, 95c., four dozen lots, $92c., 
Sleepmeter, small, $1.30, dozen, $1.26, four 
dozen, $1.22; Jack-o-lantern, small, $1.95, 
dozen, $1.90, four dozen, $1.85; Bunkie, 
small, $1.79, dozen, $1.74, four dozen, $1.68; 
Bingo, small, $2.11, aozen, $2.05, four dozen, 
$1.99; Big Ben, small, $2.28, dozen, $2.21, 
two dozen lots, $2.14; Baby Ben, smail, 
$2.28, dozen, $2.21, two dozen, $2.14. 

Waterbury line. — Royal, case lots, T5c. 
each, less than case lots, 80c. to $85c.; Call, 
small lots, $1.30, case lots, $1.23; Vigilent, 
small lots, $1.36, case lots, $1.29; Daybreak, 
small lots, $1.74, case lots, $1. “ab Cyclone, 
small lots, $2.33, case lots, $2 

Gilbert line.—Wood time cathe dainty 
assortment (six clocks) $13 for six. 


Cutlery.—Most of the jobbing houses 
report a fair business in the general 
line of cutlery. Stocks in retail hands 
are small. This fact is demonstrated 
by the repeated orders being placed 
here. The character of the buying, 
however, is conservative, and there is 
no attempt to tie up any more money 
than is necessary in retail stocks. At 
the moment there appears to be a bet- 
ter demand for certain kinds of pocket 
knives and for most other things. Three 
of the leading manufacturers are turn- 
ing out brass lined, regular size, two- 
blade knives with assorted covers, that 
job out at $4, a pre-war value, and it 
is these knives that the retail trade is 
taking on rather freely. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Carvers.—Landers, Frary and Clark line, 
ivory beef, $3 to $6 per set; ivory breakfast 
or game, $3 to $6; ivory bird, $2 20 to $3.50. 
Universal stag beef, $2.35 to $5.35, other as 
high as $16 per set; stag breakfast or 
game, $275 to $8.50, stag bird. $1.70 to 
7 Universal resistain, beef, $4.75 to 

7.75. 

Kitchen knives.—Landers, Frary & Clark 
line, No. 190 A, $1 per doz.; No. 230, $1.60; 
No. 331, $2: No. 1034, 90c. Kitchen knife 
assortments, No. 333A, $2 per doz. Cooks’ 
forks, No. 293, $3.25 per doz. Cooks’ knives, 
No. 3191-3, $5 per doz. Kitchen slicers, No. 
2014. $4.75 per doz. Butchers knives, No. 
6. $2.45 per doz.; No. 8. $3.70; No. 10, $5.75. 
Sticking knives, No. 200-6, £2.50 per doz. 
Boning knives, No. 200-5, $2.15 per doz. 
Skinning knives, No. 200-1%. $2.50 per doz. 

Parina knives.—Universal resistain, No. 
2300A, $2 per doz.: No. 3250, $2 75 per doz. 

Scissors and Shears. Heinish line. 
Straight trimmers, Japanned, No. 311, 5%- 
in., $11.8) per dozen; 6-in., $1260; 6%-in., 
313.40; 7-in., $1485; §-in., $1575; 8%-in., 
$16.55; 9-in., $19.70; 10-in., $24.30. Straight 
trimmers, nickeled, No. 312, 5%-in.. $14.05 
per dozen; 6-in.. $14 70: 6%-in., $15.90: 7-in., 
$16.95: 7%%-in., $17.80; 8-in., $18.65; 8%-in., 
$19.70; 9-in., $23.35; 10-in., $2885. Ladies’ 
scissors, Japanned, No. 511, 4%4-in., $9.95 
per doz.; 5-in., $10.35; 5%4-in., $10.65: 6-in., 
$11.30; 6%-in., $12.10; 7-in., $12.75. Ladies’ 
scissors, nickeled, No. 512, 44%-in., $11.65 per 
doz.: 5-in., $12.10; 5%-in., $12.45; 6-in., 
$13.25; 6%-in., $14.20; 7-in., $14.85. Dis- 
count, 33% per cent. 

Table Cutlery.—Universal line, No. V53, 
medium knives and forks, $5.25 per doz.; 
dessert knives and forks, $5. Nubian ivory 
knives and forks, medium, $4.65; dessert, 
$4.35. Individual steak knives, No. 212, $2; 
No. V712, $7. Solid steel knives with flat- 
wear forks, nickel plated, medium, No. 120, 
$13.80 per gross; No. 121, $14.40: No. 123, 
$14.40: No. 1241, $15.60; No. 1261, $15.60; 
No. 1281, $15.60. Grapefruit knives, No. 
345, $2 per doz.; No. 3450, $4. 


Drills and Reamers.—Practically all 
of the Boston jobbing houses are now 
quoting Critchley reamers at 35 per 
cent discount, whereas heretofore the 
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general market was 25 per cent. Fur- 
ther encouraging business has been 
booked in drilis and reamers, large 
manufacturing concerns being the chief 
buyers. With the improvement in busi- 
ness, prices as a whole appear firmer, 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., ta- 
pered and straight shank, 60 per cent dis- 
count; bit stock drills, 50-10 per cent dis- 
count; center drills, 50 per cent discount; 
dritls and countersinks combined, 10 per 
cent discount; ratchet drills, 20 per cent 
discount; wood boring brace bits, 415 per 
cent discount; high speed, wire gave and 


letter sizes, plus 5 per cent; straight and 
tapered shank, 1/16 to %-in., plus 15 per 
cent; 33/64 and larger, plus 15-10 per cent; 
all other kinds of drills, 50 per cent dis- 
count, 

Reamers. — Bit stock, 30 per cent dis- 
count; bright square and T S standard 
makes, 65 per cent discount; chucking, 25 
per cent discount; tapered pins, 40 per cen* 
discount; escutcheon pins, 45 per cent dis- 
count; shell fluted rose and socket ream- 
ers, 20 per cent discount. 


Electrical Goods.—The market for 
electrical goods appears spotty. Some 
jobbers, who are making a special ef- 
fort, are having considerable success 
in marketing irons, percolators, toast- 
ers and grills. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

jrons.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent discount. 
Damanco, in lots of five or more, $3.35 each; 
in ‘lots of less than five, $3.50 each; Shel- 
don, $3.25 net, each; Universal nickel 
plated, No. 901, $7.50 each; No. 902, $6.75: 
No. 905, $6.75: No, 708, $8. 75: No. 9021, 
$6.50; No. 9023, $6. 35: No. 9051, $8 Dis- 
count, 30 per cent; 12 pieces or more, 30-5 
per cent; 24 pieces or more, 30-7% per cent. 

Heaters.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent discount; 
Universal, No. 9952, sunburst type, $11.50 
list; discount, 30 per cent. 

Percolators.—Coffee, Universal, No. 9166. 
nickel, $2250; copper, $24; silver, $26.50 
each; No. 9169, nickel, $25; copper, $26.50; 
silver, $29; No. 159, $2.50 each, net. Dis- 
count 30 per cent 12 pieces or more, 30-5; 
24 pieces or more, 30-7% per cem 

Toasters.—Universal, nickel, No. 15, 
$7.50 each: No. 946, $6.75. Discount same 
as on other goods. Reverso, $5.75, net, 
each: Star. *3.76 net, e*ch. 

Grills.—Universal, nickel, No. 984. $12.50 
each: No. 982, $11.50. Discounts same as 
on other goods. 

Heat Pads.—Universal, nickel, No. 994%, 
$1075 each. Discount same as on other 
goods. 

Curting trons.—Universal. nickel, No. 
9991. $€.25 each: No. 99911, $6.75. Discounts 
same as on other goods. 

Ranges. — Two burners, with erill and 
oven, No. 9688, $31.50. Discount 30 per 
cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—Further reduc- 
tions in jobbing prices on galvanized 
pails and tubs are announced to agree 
with new lists issued by manufactur- 
ers. Jobbers feel that values are now 
down to a basis where retail dealers 
can be convinced the market is about 
on bottom and that improved business 
conditions will be noted shortly. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, No. 04118, $2.75 
each; No. 190, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood han- 
dies, 15-in., $3.90 per doz.; 16-in., $4.24: 
17-in., $4.64; galvanized, with wood han- 
dies, 15-in., , 40; 16-in., $5.95; 17-in, $6.40; 
18-in., $6.9 
Palis. — wight- at., $2 per dozen; 1°-at.. 
$2.28; 12-qt., $2.50; 14-qt., $2.80: heavier 
pails, 40-lb. to the doz.; $3.66; 50-Ib. to the 
doz., $4.70. 

Tubs. — Galvanized, No. 200, $105! per 
doz.; No. 300, $11.75. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, $1.68 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; No. 4, $1.08. 


Glass—The demand for window 
glass has flattened out considerably 
during the past month. Prices, as 
quoted by the jobbing trade, remain on 
the basis established early in February, 
when a general reduction was made. 
Unless business materially increases, 
there is little indication of a revision 
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in Boston jobbers’ lists. An increase 
in the demand is not anticipated for at 
least a month. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Window Glass.—Single A, 25-in,., bracket, 


86 per cent discount; above 25-in. bracket, 
83 per cent discount; double A, all sizes, 
84 per cent discount. Single B, 25-in. 


pracket, 87 per cent discount; above 25-in. 
pracket, 85 per cent discount; double B, 
87 per cent discount. By the light, A and 
B quality, 85 per cent discount. 

Vitro-marble Glass.—5/16-in., 69c. per sq. 
ft.; 7/16-in., 84c. 

Skylight Glass.—Rough or rolled, %-in. 
thick, 14e. per sq. ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 19c. 
per sq. ft.; %-in. thick, 24c, per sq. ft.; 
wired glass, 28c. per sq. ft. 

Hammers.—The Mayo line of ham- 
mers has been reduced 10 per cent in 
this market, bringing the No. 11% 
down to $12 per dozen basis. None of 
the other manufacturers of hammers 
have notified jobbers of changes in 
price. 

Hack Saws.—Although the market is 
far from active, more hack saws have 
been shipped from local stocks the past 
week than has been noted in several 
months. Most of the .purchasing is 
by important manufacturing concerns, 
which fact leads jobbers to believe a 
better general buying movement is in 
the making. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Hack Saws.— Standard makes, in full 
packages 33% to 35 per cent discount; 
broken packages, 25 per cent discount: 
stock in five gross lots or larger, 30 and 10 
per cent discount. 


Iron and Steel.—Practically without 
exception, jobbers report larger ship- 
ments of iron and steel in February 
than in January and further increases 
so far this month over the correspond- 
ing period in February. Individual or- 
ders, however, are for small amounts, 
but consumers are buying more fre- 
quently, which is an indication of bet- 
ter general manufacturing conditions 
throughout New England. Prices on 
iron and steel are reported as being 
firmer than they have been before this 
year, but no advances have been noted. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $2.55% per 100 lb. base; 
best refined iron, $4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50; 
Norway iron, $5.50. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.55% per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3.95%: concrete bars, plain, 
stock lengths, $2.55%; angles, channel and 
beams, $2.55%; tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25: 
open-hearth spring steel, $4.40; steel bands, 
$3.15% to $3.53: steel hoops, $3.31%; cold 
* mg steel, $3.40 to $3.55; toe calk steel, 


Lawn Mowers.—Orders for lawn 
mowers continue to filter in, but job- 
bers admit that advance buying has 
been disappointing so far. Retail deal- 
ers, in most cases, concede that stocks 
are small and that they will be obliged 
to cover requirements sooner or later. 
At the moment, however, they appear 
in no hurry to do so. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Lawn mowers, low-grade. 14-in., $5.50 
each; 16-in.. $5.75: 18-in, $625. Medium- 
grade, ball bearings, 16-in., $8 each; 18-in., 
$8.38. High grades, ball bearing, five-blade, 
+e $12: 16-in., $13; 18-in., $14; 20-in., 
Nails —The demand for nails shows 
a slight improvement, especially for 
wire, the recent adjustment in prices 


having stimulated business in spots. 


Local jobbers have revised their quota- 
tions on cement coated nails, which are 
now quoted on a basis of $2.75, from 
store. 
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Rivets.—The market for rivets, al- 
though far from active, is looking up. 
There is a considerable amount of 
small structural steel work being done 
throughout New England and concerns 
doing such work are often obliged to 
cover their rivet requirements here. 
The activity of the New England ship- 
yards, however, will be felt in the total 
turnover for 1922, according to the job- 
bing trade. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Rivets. — Structural, button head, 2 to 
5-in., long, %-in. and larger, $4.25 per keg; 


5-in. and }4-in., $4.40; te-in., $4.75; 1 to 
2-in. long, %-in. and larger, $4.50; %%-in. 
and }}-in., $4.65; 1-in., $5. Cone head, 


boiler quality, 2 to 5-in. long, %-in. and 
larger, $4.35; %-in. and }}-in., $4.50; %-in., 
$4.85; 1 to 2-in. long, %-in. and larger, 
$4.60; %-in., and }4-in., $4.75: %-in., $5.10. 
Iron rivets, small, 60 per cent discount. 


Shields—Some of the local houses 
have revised their quotations on lag 
screw expansion and machine bolt ex- 
pansion shields, as well as anchors, 
bringing them 10 to 15 per cent below 
previous schedules. The demand for this 
class of merchandise is only fair and 
local stocks, in some cases, are fairly 
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large. It is believed the new prices will 
stimulate business. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Lag 
screws expansion shields in full kegs, 70 
5 per cent discount; in broken 


and 5 
packages, 65 and 5 per cent. Machine bolts 


expansion shields, in full kegs 65 per cent 
discount. Lead serew anchors, 75 per cent 
discount for full kegs. 


Window Weights—A few advance 
orders for window weights have made 
their appearance here, which would in- 
dicate that at least some of the retail 
hardware dealers look for considerable 
building activity in their respective ter- 
ritories. As compared with December, 
local prices are considerably lower. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Window Weights.—From stock, 5 Ib. and 
heavier, 3c. per lb.; under 5 Ib., 3%c. 
From the foundry, 5 Ib. and heavier, 5 
per ton; under 5 Ib., $59. 


Zine.—A further decline of % cent 
per lb. in sheet zinc is announced by 
the jobbing trade, bringing the price 
down to 944 cents per Ib. base, in large 
lots. The new prices represent a total 
decline of 3% cents a lb. on the present 
movement, which apparently began in 
November, 1921. 


Boston Paint Market 


$ HE New England paint market to- 
day is spotty. Some of the largest 
distributors are doing comparativeiy 
little, while others are enjoying a good 
business, not only from old customers, 
but new as well. It is universally an- 
ticipated, however, that a general im- 
provement is in the marking, but even 
the most hopeful are noticeably less 
optimistic than in former years. 

The paint trade here, at least, ap- 
pears on a sound foundation upor 
which to build good business. Business 
is on just enough of a competitive 
basis, according to the trade, to keep 
everybody in a selling organization on 
their toes. Contrasted with last year 
the leading makes of mixed paints are 
25 per cent cheaper to-day. Pint and 
half-gallon containers, eliminated dur- 
ing way days, have been restored to 
the trade. On the other hand various 
grades and colors eliminated in war 
days have not returned. Paint, as an 
article to sell, is more standardized 
than it probably ever before has been 
in our day. 

It is believed by many in the paint 
trade that the character of users of 
mixed paints, which changed during the 
war days, will remain as it is for some 
time at least. The change, in the long 
run will work out to the advantage of 
the man selling paints, it is felt by 
many. Before the war if the average 
man wanted a paint job done he called 
in a painter. During the war, due to 
the high cost of labor as well as mate- 
rial, a great many people learned how 
to apply paint themselves. They did 
not in all cases become experts, but 
they were adept enough for ordinary 
purposes. The cost of labor to-day is 
too high, in the mind of many of these 
self-taught painters, to permit the re- 
turn of letting George do it. This fact, 
argue paint houses, is a strong one in 
favor of mixed paints. 





Brushes.—As compared with last 
sping, local jobbing quotations on paint 
brushes are considerably cheaper, re- 
ductions ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, brushes are 
cheaper than they have been before in 
four or five years. Some advance or- 
ders for stock have been placed by the 
retail hardware trade, but generally 
speaking the season is a little back- 
ward, although in one or two isolated 
cases jobbers report sales as well ahead 
of last year. 


Dry Colors. — Aside from some 
shading of umber and sienna prices, 
quotations on dry colors show compara- 
tively little change from those at the 
close of the fall season. Some distrib- 
utors say business is normal for this 
time of the year, while others claim it 
is far below. Most concerns are of the 
opinion that the dry color market has 
seen its best days, owing to the grow- 
ing popularity of mixed paints. 


Prices, in less than barrel lots, per 
pound, from jobbers’ stocks follow (figures 
in cents): 





Metallic brown. 4 Guilders ...... 3 
Ye'low ochre... 3% Whiting .....2%-3 
Venetian red.. 3 ee ee 4 on 3 14 
Ultramarine Lampblack 20-25 
WERO vo cnceceee i rere 9 
Fo ee octane 48 MS es eeeae 12 
P. green and lampblack tome in packages ; 


other colors in bulk. 

Glue.—Some glue is moving out of 
stock all the time, but this item is not 
much of a factor in the paint market 
these days. As compared with last 
fall, prices on most kinds are less ex- 
pensive to-day. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Glue—Ground, 12c. to 13c. per Ib.; 
20c. per Ib.; bonnet, 30c. per Ib. 


Lead.—Although the demand could 
be better, the movement of lead out of 
local stocks is beginning to show signs 
of life. Local jobbing supplies are suf- 
ficient for all requirements, but by no 
means excessive. Prices are firm and 
unchanged, and are guaranteed against 


stocks: 
plate, 
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a decline up to June 1, but not against 
an advance. 


Based quotations on lead, in 12%, 25, 50 
and 100-lb. kegs, follow (figures in cents): 


Ay 25-50 Ib. 100 Ib. 
White, oil ... 1 12% 12 
White, dry ... 12 12 12 
OS Re ee 13 13 12 
Red, dry .... 12% 12% 12 
Oils, Ete—Since the fall season 


ended there has been a general revi- 
sion of prices in this department of the 
paint business. Turpentine, in barrel 
lots, has sold up to within striking dis- 
tance of the $1 mark, but at the moment 
is tending downward. To-day it is 
quoted at 94 cents per gal. in barrel 
lots, at $1.04 in 10-gal. lots, at $1.09 
in 5-gal. lots, and at $1.14 in one-gal. 
lots. Linseed oil is very much higher 
than it was in December, 1921, and nat- 
urally everybody, according to the 
paint trade here, is buying in a hand- 
to-mouth way. In barrel lots it is 
quoted at 96 cents per gal., in 10-gal. 
lots at $1.06, in five-gal. lots at $1.11, 
and in one-gal. lots at $1.16. Local in- 
terests are, in some cases, of the opin- 
ion that present prices are not justified 
by the demand. In this connection it is 
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1 taper age is better, and it is going 
to be still better, and that before 
the June brides and June roses come. 
Every development in the trade last 
week was distinctly favorable, and 
there was more genuine optimism 
handed out by those that’ heretofore 
have been pessimistic, than in any one 
week in over a year. 

As we have pointed out before, pig 
iron is the keystone of the steel trade, 
and when pig iron is active, it is a safe 
bet that steel and all that goes with 
it are also better. Figures printed a 
few days ago show that in February 
there was made in this country nearly 
as much pig iron as was made in Janu- 
ary, in spite of the fact that there were 
three more days in January than in 
February, and three days’ production of 
pig iron means a lot. To be exact, 
there were made in this country in 
February 1,629,991 tons of iron, against 
1,644,951 tons in January, a loss of only 
15,000 tons in the short month. On 
Feb. 1, there were in operation in this 
country 126 blast furnaces, while on 
March 1 there were 188 furnaces going, 
a gain of 12 in the month. Pig iron out- 
put now is heavier than at any time 
since last spring. 

In steel ingots, we also find much en- 
couragement. The February output of 
steel ingots was at the rate of 86,220 
tons per day, against a rate of 75,700 
tons per day in January. The Febru- 
ary output of steel ingots was at the 
rate of 26,800,000 tons per year, or 35 
per cent greater than the total output 
of 1921. All this means that the steel 
trade is on the upward move, and the 
demand is going to expand as the 
weather gets better, this permitting a 
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interesting to note the remarks cred- 
ited to President Adams, American Lin- 
seed Co., at the annual meeting this 
week. He said: “During the last six 
months there has probably been more 
linseed oil brought to the United States 
from Europe than has been sold by 
American crushers.” Contrasted with 
closing 1921 values, the market on lard 
oil is about 5 cents per gal. cheaper, 
neatsfoot about 15 cents. and denatured 
alcohol about 5 cents, and of course 
gasoline and benzine are considerably 
cheaper. Castor and cylinder oil costs 
just as much. 


Boston jobbing prices on oils, ete., in 

large lots, per gallon, follow: 
Alcohol, ete. 

Castor. 206s $1.30 Denatured ...$0.45 
CYMREEE .ccce -80 OS eS «75 

ne da ab oe 1.10 Gasoline ..0.30-0.33 
Linseed ...... -96 Benzine 0.30-0.33 
Neatsfoot .... 1.00 Turpentine ... .94 


Shellac.—Early this month the paint 
jobbers advanced leading brands of 
shellac varnishes 10 cents to 20 cents 
per gallon, and hardware jobbers have 
taken similar action. The advance was 
based on a stronger market for shellac 
gums, which more than offset the re- 
duction in alcohol. 


PITTSBURGH 


lot of outdoor work which cannot ve 


‘done in the winter. 


Prices on some steel items are look- 
ing stronger. Last week the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., of this city, the 
largest independent steel concern in 
the country, announced that its mini- 
mum prices on steel bars, plates and 
shapes would be 1.50c., which is an 
advance of at least $2 per ton. Some 
plates and shapes have sold as low as 
1.35¢., but the market is stronger, and 
while the Jones & Laughlin new price 
has not been tried out, the advance has 
had the effect of steadying the whole 
market on these products. Some big 
jobs are coming up in steel shapes, the 
largest of these being one calling for 
23,000 tons for a new bridge to be built 
by the New York Central across the 
Hudson River. Last week about 20,000 
tons of steel shapes were put under 
contract, and one job is in the market 
calling for 6000 tons for a bridge for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Just as soon as the steel mills get a 
good back log of orders on their books, 
and they are fast getting there, some 
of the low prices now out will disap- 
pear, and higher prices will be quoted 
on new business offered the mills. There 
is no longer any talk in the trade of 
lower prices, but the question now being 
discussed is how soon may we look for 
a higher market all around, especially 
on the steel items that are far too low, 
in view of present high costs. 

Reports from the local jobbers, and 
also from the retail trade, are more 
encouraging than they have been for 
months. Spring buying has started, and 
as soon as it is pretty well established 
that the winter is over, there will be a 
much heavier volume of orders. Stocks 
are low everywhere, and the trade wil! 
need to. buy heavily to replenish their 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Shellac gums—Light orange, 95c. per Jb,: 
ordinary orange, 85c.; white bleached 

Sundries.—With the demand for win. 
dow glass limited, the call for putty 
has slowed up some, but enough is con. 
sumed by those doing inside painting 
jobs to keep interest alive in the mar. 
ket. Prices are % cent per lb. cheaper 
than they were at the close of 1921, 
Oxalic acid is more plentiful than it 
was last year and therefore cheaper, 
Paint removers, due to the cost of ma- 
terials that go to make them, are on 
the same price basis as heretofore. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ prices: 
Sundries (paint)—Putty, best grades, in 
125-lb. drums, 6%c. per Ib.; commercial 
putty (in drums), .; paint removers, 
$2.50 list; oxalic acid, 22c. per Ib. 

Waxes.—The market for waxes pre- 
sents no new special features. The - 
demand is just fair, according to a ma- 
jority of the trade; supplies are more 
than ample for all requirements, and 
prices hold steady. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per Ib.; paraffin 
waxes (in cakes), 8c. per lb.; parawax (in 


lb, cakes), 10c. per ib.; best beeswax, 40c 
per lb.; ordinary beeswax, 25c. per Ib. 


Ib. ; 
5e, 


depleted stocks. One local jobber says 
he is surprised at the optimism being 
shown in letters received from their 
men on the road. They say the coun- 
try retail hardware merchants believe 
they are going to have good business 
this year, and are much more inclined 
to buy .oods freely, 

This is expected to be an active year 
in paints, also in garden tools, and on 
other seasonable goods, which in 1921 
were rather slow. New building this 
year will be away ahead of last year, 
and this means much more buying in 
all the items that enter into new work. 

The. steady increase in employment of 
labor means increased purchasing 
power, and all lines of trade will soon 
be feeling the benefits of it. The gen- 
eral advance in prices on nearly all 
industrial stocks in the past few weeks 
is taken as an indication of the better 
things that are in store for the business 
of the entire country. 


Automobile Accessories.—Local deal- 
ers report that in the past few days 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
the demand for small accessories, while 
the sales of tires and tubes have been 
quite active for some time. Prices on 
accessories are fairly firm. 


Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, about as follows: Reliance jacks, 
No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; A. 
Cc. Titan spark plugs, 65c. in lots up to 10 
and 58c. in lots of from 10 to 100; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes, in lots 
less than 50: Champion X. 50c. each for 
less than 100, and 48c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 58c, each for less than 
100, all sizes, and 56c. each for over 100. 


Axes.—As noted in our report last 
week, nearly all makers have made a 
reduction in prices on axes of $3 per 
doz., this action having been expected 
by the trade for some little time. Local 
jobbers now quote popular makes of 
axes as follows: Red Warrior, handled, 
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single bitted, 34% to 4% lb., $14.75 per 
doz.; 4 Ib. to 5 Ib, $15.25 per doz.; 
Red Warrior, double bitted, handled, 
34, lb. to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 4 lb. 
to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; Red Warrior, 
unhandled, single bitted, 34, lb. to 4% 
Ib., $11.50 per doz.; 4 Ib. to 5 lb., $12 
per doz.; Red Warrior, unhandled, dou- 
ble bitted, 3% to 4% Ib. $16.50 per 
doz.; 4 lb. to 5 Ib., $17.50 per doz. It 
is expected the demand for axes will 
be much better in the near future. 
Bicycles.—An active demand for bi- 
cycles is looked for by dealers this year. 
Stocks on hand are light, as dealers 
bought very few bicycles in the spring 
of last year, owing to the uncertain 
outlook for business. Prices this year 
. are $3 to $5 lower than last year. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Local makers say 
the new demand is not very much bet- 
ter, buyers and consumers still placing 
orders only for such quantities of nuts 
and bolts as will meet actual needs. 
There is more or less unevenness in 
prices. Discounts on large lots, which 
are only fairly firm, are as follows: 

Bolts and Nuts: Machine bolts, small, 
rolled threads, 70, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list; Machine bolts, small, cut threads, 70 
and 10 per cent off list; Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list; Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in., smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 70 and 10 per 
cent off list; Cut threads, 70 per cent off 
list; Longer and larger sizes, 70 per cent 
off list; Lag bolts, 70, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 
60 and 10 per cent off list; Other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra; Machine bolts. 
cp.c. and t. nuts, in, x 4 in., smaller and 
shorter, 65, 10 and 5 per cent off list; Larger 
and longer sizes, 65 and 10 per cent off list; 
Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts, $5.50 off 
list; Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $5.25 off 
list: C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, 
$5.25 off list; C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank 
nuts, tapped, $5.00 off list; Semi-finished 
hex. nuts, %4 in. to 9/16 in. inclusive, 80, 10, 
10 and 10 per cent off list; Small sizes 
8. A. B., 80 and 10 per cent off list; % in. 
to 1 in. inclusive, U. S. S. and S. A. E., 70, 
10, 10 and 10 per cent off list; Stove bolts in 
poetngss, 80 and 3 tens and 5 per cent off 
ist; Stove bolts in bulk, 80, 3 tens and 2% 
per cent off list; Tire bolts, 70, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list; Track bolts, carloads, 3c. base; 
Track bolts, less than carloads, 4c. 

Copper Tea Kettles.—The Rome Mfg. 
Co., Rome, N. Y., has announced a re- 
duction of about 15 per cent in prices 
of copper tea kettles. Local jobbers 
now quote No. 178 at $13.50 and No. 38 
at $14.20 per doz. 


Crow Bars.—Dealers say the demand 
for crow bars is getting better, due to 
the starting up of outside work. Job- 


Office of HARDWARE Aap, 
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1] NORSTADN weather has had a 
somewhat dampening effect on the 
hardware trade during the past two 
weeks. The customary spring buying 
has not yet assumed its real propor- 
tions, although a noticeable pick-up is 
evident. Optimism, however, is the 
keynote of the trade and both jobbers 
and dealers are looking for a very fair 
season. 

Dealers continue buying only for 
their immediate needs, although a few 
of them, perhaps more courageous than 
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bers quote at 5% to 6c. per Ib. 

Glass.—The new demand is heavier 
now than for some time. The reduction 
in prices of about 25 per cent made 
some time ago had the effect of in- 
creasing the demand, and in addition, 
the improvement in the local building 
trade is also helping out. 

Jobbers aie single strength, A. & B. 85 
per cent off, double strength, A, 85 per cent 
off, and double strength, B, 87 per cent off. 

Incubators.—Dealers report the de- 
mand for incubators and brooders as 
quite active. Prices are firm. The Buck- 
eye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
continues to quote 30 per cent off list 
prices to the large trade. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Prices on 
steel bars are firmer, and the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., of this city, is now 
quoting steel bars at 1.50c. at mill for 
large lots. New demand for both iron 
and steel bars is heavier than for some 
time, buyers being more inclined to buy 
for some time ahead. 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 
1.50c. to 1.60c.; reinforcing bars rolled from 
billets, 1.50c. to 1.60c. base; reinforcing 
bars, rolled from old rails, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; 
refined iron bars, 2c. to 2.25c, in carloads 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Razor Strops.—The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., reports that 
there has been no advance in prices of 
carborundum razor strops. On the con- 
trary, this company some time ago re- 
duced list prices about 25 per cent. 


Poultry Netting—Dealers report 
they are booking good orders for spring 
delivery. Jobbers continue to quote to 
the retail trade 50 and 5 per cent off 
list for galvanized after weaving, and 
50, 10 and 5 off for galvanized before 
weaving. It is expected that demand 
this year will be heavier than last year. 


Sash Weights.—Dealers report the 
demand as more active, and are carry- 
ing larger stocks in anticipation of an 
active spring trade. Jobbers quote 
from stock at about $2.25 per 100 lb. 

Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. reports that it is having a 
heavy trade in sheets, and the same re- 
port is made by the independent mills. 
As yet jobbers and consumers are not 
buying very far ahead, but are buying 
often. Sheet mills are now operating 
to about 75 per cent of normal capacity, 
the heaviest rate of operation for some 
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the others, are taking advantage of the 
lower prices to stock up in prepara- 
tion for better business which they are 
sure is coming. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
of the times is the fact that farmers 
are commencing to buy. A prominent 
hardware dealer in a town about forty 
miles from Cincinnati, who makes a 
specialty of farm implements, told the 
HARDWARE AGE representative yester- 
day that the prospects for the imple- 
ment business this year are very 
bright. During the present week he 
sold no less than five heavy implements 
and has prospects of disposing of many 
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months. Prices are reported as holding 
quite firm. 


Jobbers continue to quote sheets for de- 
livery from stock, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as fol- 
lows: Blue annealed sheets, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
No. 28 gage Bessemer black sheets, 3.25c. 
to 3.50c., and No. 28 gage galvanized, 4.25c. 
to 4.50c, in small lots from store. Prices 
— depend largely on the size of the 
order. 


Tin Plate.—This promises to be the 
biggest year the tin plate makers have 
had for three or four years. Seven or 
eight of the largest makers of tin plate 
are operating their plants to 100 per 
cent capacity, and have orders booked 
ahead that will take their output for 
several months to come. The recog- 
nized price of tin plate in large lots is 
$4.75 per base box, but in some cases 
$4.65 is being done on good orders. In 
the Eastern market, even $4.60 has been 
met in competition. We quote tin plate 
at $4.60 to $4.75 per base box, depend- 
ing on the order. The demand for terne 
plate used for roofing purposes is also 
quite heavy, and the outlook is re- 
garded as good. 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8- 
Ib. coating, 200-Ib., $9.30 per package; 8- 
Ib. coating, I. C., $9.60; 15-lb. coating, I. C., 
$11.80; 20-lb. coating, I. C., $13; 25-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-Ib. coating, I. C., $15.- 
25; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $16.25; 40-Ib. ccat- 
ing, I. C., $17.25 per package, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery. 

Wire Products.—The wire and wire 
nail trades are better than for some 
time. Makers recently decided they 
would not shade prices, and are holding 
wire nails firm at $2.40 base per keg, 
and plain wire at $2.25 base per 100 lb. 
These prices are holding firm, and are 
giving more stability to the market 
than it has had for some months. Job- 
bers are placing orders more freely, 
and so is the retail trade. 


Jobbers quote from stock, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: Wire nails, $2.65 base 
per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, in- 
cluding large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over this price of $1.25, 
and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright Bes- 
semer and basic wire, $2.50 per 100 Ib.: 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50; gal- 
vanized wire $3; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.25; galvanized fence staples, $2.25: 
painted .barbed wire, $2.75; polished fence 
staples, $1.75; cement coated nails, per 
count keg, $2.25 to $2.35; these prices being 
subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 
70% per cent off list for-carload lots. 67 to 
69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 
$8% er cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
urgh. 


more within the next few weeks. This 
dealer caters entirely to the farming 
trade, and judging by his sales to date, 
he has no fear for the future. 

While there has been an increase in 
the automobile accessory business the 
weather is much against the dealer in 
this respect, Tires, however, are mov- 
ing fairly well and the enforcement of 
parking regulations has created a very 
fair demand for parking lamps. It is 
expected that with the coming of real 
spring weather, the accessory business 
will show a big spurt. 

Builders’ hardware continues active. 
To give one an idea of the number of 
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new buildings going up in Cincinnati 
alone, one contractor is now engaged 
in putting up one hundred residences 
for the market. It is estimated that at 
the present time about 1500 buildings 
are under construction and the program 
for the spring and summer, as reported 
through real estate associations indi- 
cate that this year will be a heavy one 
in the building line. 


Automobile Accessories.—Tires and 
parking lamps are the leading sellers 
at the present time, although it can be 
said that the general line is moving 
fairly well. There have been no price 
changes of importance during the past 
two weeks. 


Axes.—Practically all the manufac- 
turers of axes have reduced their prices 
approximately $3 a dozen. New prices 
have just been received and local job- 
bers are changing their quotations to 
conform with them. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The demand 
keeps up very well and both jobbers 
and dealers report sales extremely 
gratifying and the prospects for the 
future very bright. Prices are being 
well maintained. 


Bolts and Nuts.—There is nothing 
new to report. Sales are, if anything, 
increasing slightly, and prospects for 
good business are much improved. 
Prices show no change. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine bolts, small sizes, 70 and 5 off; 
large’ sizes;60, 10 and 5 off. Carriage bolts, 
small sizes, 60, 10 and 5 off; large sizes, 
60 off. Stove bolts, 80 and 10 off. Semi- 
finished nuts, * in. and smaller, 80, 10 and 
10 off; larger sizes, 75, 10 and 10 off. 


Door Knobs.—A 10c. net reduction 
has been made on door knobs. Porce- 
lain rimmed door knobs are now quoted 
by local jobbers at $1.75 per doz, 

Drills—No change is reported in the 
demand for drills, which is only fair 
at the present time. Prices are also 
unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


Carbon drills, 60 and 5 off; high speed 
dril's, 35 and 5 off. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
With increasing outdoor work and the 
fact that a large number of new build- 
ings are now under construction, the 
demand for these items is steadily in- 
creasing, and the sales during the past 
two weeks have been very satisfactory. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


28-ga., 5-in., eaves trough, $4 per 100 ft.; 
28-ga., 3-in., corrugated conductor pipe, 


$4 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor 
elbows, $1.51 per doz. 

Farming Tool Handles.—The demand 
is picking up nicely, and while the cus- 
tomary spring business is not yet in 
full swing, dealers report that sales are 
entirely satisfactory. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Straight hay forks, 5% ft., $3.10 per doz.; 
6 ft., $4 per doz.; 7 ft., $6 per doz.; bent 
hay forks, 5% ft., $3.65 per doz.; 6 ft., 
$4.65 per doz.; long manure forks, $2.65 per 
doz.; same with straps, $4.65 per doz.; D 
shovel handles, $4.45 per doz.; D spade 
handles, $4.25 per doz. cotton hoe handles, 
$2.15 per doz.; rake handles, $2 per doz. 

Farm Implements.—A leading hard- 
ware dealer who makes a specialty of 
farm implements reports that his sales 
during the past week have been highly 
satisfactory and that the prospects for 
the year are very good indeed. With 
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the recent reductions on farm imple- 
ments and better prices for farm prod- 
ucts, the farmer is in a much better 
position than he has been for some time 
past and country dealers are looking 
forward to a good year. 


Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers report a 
fair demand for galvanized ware. 
Nothing new has developed in the price 
situation. and no changes are expected 
in the immediate future. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 14-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 16-qt., 
$3.25 per doz.; galvanized tubs, No. 0, $4.75 
per doz.; No. 1, $5.75 per doz.; No. 2, $6.50 
per doz.; No. 3, $7.60 per doz. 

Garden Tools.—Dealers are showing 
some interest in garden tools and a few 
fair-sized orders have already been 


placed. 


Kraut Cutters——A reduction has been 
made by manufacturers of kraut cut- 
ters and local jobbers have changed 
their prices accordingly. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


2-blade kraut cutters, $19.25 per doz.; 
3-blade, $21.60 per doz. 


Lawn Mowers.—Some §fair-sized 
orders have already been placed for 
lawn mowers, and it is expected that 
the demand this year will be fully up 
to that of last year. Jobbers have 
already placed their orders for the 
season requirements, and it is expected 
that they will be able to take care of 
the trade in good shape. 


Linseed Oil.—Jobbers handling lin- 
seed oil continue to report improve- 
ment in the market. Prices continue 
their upward trend and to-day linseed 
oil is quoted in carload lots at 92c. per 
gallon. 

Mixed Paints. — Jobbers handling 
paints report the market as active. Re- 
tail sales are showing considerable im- 
provement, according to dealers, and 
altogether there is little doubt among 
the trade that business this year will 
be the best for a decade. Prices are 
unchanged, ready mixed house paints 
being quoted at $2.60 per gallon. 

Nails.—The demard for nails is 
showing a steady improvement, the 
recent reduction having stimulated 
sales somewhat. There is, however, no 
tendency to stock up at present prices. 
Some jobbers are of the opinion that 
a slight advance in nails is to be ex- 
pected, but whether this will develop in 
the near future remains to be “Seen. 
Mills are quoting nails to large buyers 
at $2.40 per keg, Pittsburgh. Local 
jobbers are quoting common wire nails 
at $2.75 per keg, base, and cement- 
coated nails at $2.30. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
These items are rather quiet at the 
present time, as most dealers have al- 
ready placed their orders for early 
spring shipment. Retail demand, how- 
ever, is expected to develop shortly 
and additional orders will no doubt be 
forthcoming. Prices are holding firm. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Poultry 
netting, galvanized before and after weav- 
ing, 50 and 5 per cent discount; black 
painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, $1.90 per 100 
sq. ft. . 


Ripping Bars.—Manufacturers of 
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ripping bars have made price reductions 
which have been put into effect by 
local jobbers. Thirty-inch ripping bars 
are now quoted at $2.75 per dozen and 
24-in. at $2.45 per dozen. 
Rope.—Local jobbers report the out- 
look as much improved, and orders are 
steadily increasing. Prices are holding 
firm. 
1sige. per Ib.; Sia, 11he per tet PORE, 
Roofing Paper.—There is still a fair 
demand for roofing paper, which is ex. 
pected to show increased proportions 
in the near future. The expected ad- 
vance in prices has not as yet material- 
ized, but local jobbers are expecting 
something to develop in the near fu- 
ture. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


Certain-teed, extra quality, light, $1.50 per - 
square; medium, $1.90 per square: heavy, 


$2.30 per square; Major, light, $1 °5: me- 
dium, $1.70; heavy, $2.05. Guard, light, 
95c.; medium, $1.25; heavy, $1.55: Certain- 


teed, extra quality, mineral surfaced, red 
or green, $1.90 per square. Major, red or 
greeu, $1.65 per square. 


Screen Doors and Windows.—There 
is a fair demand for screen doors and 
windows, and recent price changes ap- 
parently have not had any effect on 
sales by jobbers. While most of the 
early spring orders have been placed, 
repeat orders are expected to be very 
good. 

Sash Cord and Sash Weights.—The 
demand for both of these items is very 
fair, and with the number of buildings 
under construction and those contem- 
plated, it is expected that a very good 
season will be the result. No price 
changes have been made recently. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 8, 57c. per Ib.: 
Franklin sash cord, No. 8, 36c. per Ib. Cast 
iron sash weights, $1.85 per 100 Ib. 


Skates.—New prices on ice skates 
have been received from manufacturers. 
These prices show a reduction of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. Local job- 
bers are changing their quotations ac- 
cordingly. 

Screws.—There is a fair demand for 
screws at unchanged prices. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine screws, all sizes, 85, 20 and 5 off; 
cap screws, 75 off; set screws, 80 off: 
gone screws, 65 off; wood screws, 85 and 
o OT, 


Wire Stretchers.— Townsend wire 
stretchers are now quoted by local job- 
bers at $16 per dozen. 

Wheelbarrows.—A substantial reduc- 
tion in wheelbarrow prices has been 
made by some manufacturers and local 
jobbers have passed this on to the 
trade. The demand for wheelbarrows 
is very heavy at the present time, one 
jobber reporting the sale of two car- 
loads within the past two weeks. The 
new prices which are now in effect 
average about 30c. lower on each bar- 
row. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Pan-tray wheelbarrows, $5.25 each; con- 


tractors barrows, $5.80 each; concrete bar- 
rows, $6.25 each; wood barrows, $4 each. 


Wire Products.—There is a fair de- 
mand for woven wire fencing, but other 
lines are not moving in heavy volume 
at the present time. Prices are inclined 
to be somewhat unsteady. The new 
price on No. 9 annealed wire is $2.60 
per 100 lb. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 11. 

ETAIL hardware sales continue 
R much the same as for the past few 
weeks, although a gradual improve- 
ment has been noted. Recent advances 
in grain prices have greatly improved 
the feeling in the country districts, and 
people are more optimistic that busi- 
ness will soon witness a substantial 
improvement. There appears to be no 
question but that business has begun 
an upward trend and should improve 
rapidly from now on. 

Jobbers report a fair amount of sales 
and state that dealers are still keep- 
ing their stocks at as low a point as 
possible. 

The construction season will soon 
open up and this should greatly stimu- 
late the hardware trade. 

Builders’ Hardware. — Actual sales 
are not very large, but there is a great 
amount of work being done in pre- 
paring estimates for future construc- 
tion and getting the business lined up 
for the opening of the construction sea- 
son. Indications are that this will be 
an exceptionally big year for builders’ 
hardware. 

Axes.—The sales’ of axes are fair at 
the present time. Prices remain as for 
some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Single bit, $14.50; double bit, $19.50 
base weights. 


Brads.—There continues to be a fairly 
satisfactory demand for brads. Prices 
remain unchanged. ; 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Brads in bulk, 75-10 per cent; in 
one pound packages, 75 per cent. 

Churns.—The demand for churns re- 
mains at a low point as is usually the 
case at this time of the year. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Belle, barrel type, churns, 40-5 per 
cent from list. 


Clipping and Shearing Machines.— 
The present demand is very light, but 
sales should develop within the next 
few weeks when warmer weather be- 
gins. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 


Cities: No. 1 Stewart Hand Clipper, $6; 
aewest No. 8 Hand Shearing machine, 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows. — Dealers are getting their 
stocks in shape for spring trade, but 
there is practically no retail demand 
as yet. Prices remain as for some time 
past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Twin 
Cities: Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5 in., lap 
joint, single bead, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3 in. 
conductor pipe, 28 ga., corrugated, $4.50 


per 100 ft.; elbows, 3 in., corrugated, $1.63 
per doz. ’ 


Files.—Sales of files remain only of 
fair volume, but are showing some im- 
provement. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Nicholson files, 60-5 per cent; 
Arcade files, 70-2% per cent; Disston files, 
70-10 per cent. 

‘ Galvanized Ware.—Sales of galvan- 
ized ware are showing some improve- 


ment along with generally improved 
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TWIN CITIES 


Prices remain as_ last 


conditions. 
quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, $6.10 per 
doz.; No, 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; + og? gal- 
vanized, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13; No 
$15; standard 10 quart galvanized pails, 
$2.15 per doz.; 12 quart, $2.35; 14 quart, 
2.70; standard 16 quart stock pails, 4.25; 
18 quart, $4.80; heavy stock pails, 16 quart, 
$6; 18 quart, $7.35 


Glass and Putty.—Retail demand con- 
tinues to be rather dull and inactive 
at this season. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Single strength glass, 84 per cent; 
double strength glass, 85 per cent, from 
standard lists. Putty in 50 lb. drums, $4.40 
per cwt.; 25 Ib. drums, $4.55 per cwt. 


Hose.—There is no retail demand as 
yet, but preparations should be made 
for a normal volume of trade. Prices 
main as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Five ply, 3.4 inch, 11%c. per foot; 
ply, competition hose, 9%4c. per foot. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—There is prac- 
tically no retail demand as yet and 
prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Twin 
Cities: White Mountain freezers, 4 quart, 
$4.13 each, 8 quart, $6.75 each. 

Lawn Mowers.—There is no interest 
being shown in a retail way this early 
in the season. No changes in prices 
have been recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Philadelphia lawn mowers, Styles 
C and E, 30 per cent; style A and K, 25 per 
cent from standard lists: Riverside ball 
bearing, 16 inch, $8.35 each. 


Nails.—Sales of nails continue to be 
fair and the outlook is for an unusually 
large volume of business. Prices show 
no change since the last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Standard wire nails, $3.50 base; 
cement coated nails, $2.80 base. 

Paper.—There is some improvement 


appearing in the demand for builders’ 
paper as preparations are being made 
for the building season. Prices are the 
same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 per ecwt.; 
string felt, $1.42 per cwt.; red rosin sheath- 
ing, $2.44 per cwt. 


Planters.—No retail interest is being 
shown in this line as yet. Prices re- 
main stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Acme potato planters, $6.75; Acme 
corn planters, $9.75. 

Poultry Netting.—It will probably be 
about two weeks before any particular 
retail demand will be noted. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Hexagon poultry netting, 55 per 
cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—A gradual improvement is 
noted in rope sales. Prices remain as 
for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Pure manila rope, 19%c. per Ib. 
base; pure sisal rope, 16%c. per Ib. base. 


Sandpaper.—There continues to be a 
fair demand for sandpaper, which is 
expected to develop rapidly as soon as 
construction work is put under way. 
Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Best grade, No. 1, at $7.20 per 
ream; second grade, No. 1, at $6.50 per 
ream; No. 1 garnet paper, $15 per ream. 


Sash Cord.—Actual retail demand at 
this time is very light, but prospects 


for a satisfactory volume of later busi- 
ness never were better. Prices remain 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 


Cities: Best grades, 65c. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades, 36c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Very little business 
is being done in weights at this time, 
but a good spring demand is expected. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 

Sereen Doors and Windows.—In a re- 
tail way there is no demand as yet. 
Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Common screen doors, 2-8 x 6-8, 
20.95 per doz.; fancy screen doors, 2-8 x 
6-8, $35.40 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 
window screens, 24-in., $7.05 per doz.; 
Wabash extension, 24-in., $6.20 per doz. 

Serews.—Demand for wood screws 
remains fair and is expected to gradu- 
ally improve from this time on. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 


‘We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Flat head bright screws, 85-5 per 
cent; round head blued screws, 82% per 
cent; flat head japanned screws, 77% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 80-5 per cent; 
round head brass screws, 77% per cent. 

Snaths.—There is no retail business 
in these lines as yet. Prices show no 
change, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Scythe snaths, $14 per doz.; bush 
snaths, $16.25 per doz. 


Solder.—There continues to be a 
fairly good demand for solder of such 
grades as are used by automobile re- 
pair men. Prices remain the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Half and half solder, 23%c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—There is no noticeable 
improvement in the sales of steel sheets, 
and the market continues to be dull. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities; 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.25 per 
cwt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.25. 

Tacks.—Retail demand continues to 
be rather light as is usual so early 
in the spring season. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: American cut, 8 oz., 60c. per doz. 
pac kages; tinned carpet, 8 oz., 60c.; blued 
carpet, 8 oz., 65c.; double point, 11 0z., 36c. 


Tin Plate.—There is only a small 
amount of business being done, al- 
though there seems to be a gradual 
though slight improvement in sales. 
Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $13.55; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-Ib. coating, $13.50. 


Wheelbarrows.—Actual retail sales 
remain light, but there is some interest 
being shown by contractors for spring 
delivery. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per 
doz.; No. 1 tubular steel, $6.35 each; No. 1 
garden, $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—Retail trade will not de- 
velop for several weeks yet in this ter- 


ritory. Prices are unchanged. 


Wire.—The demand for wire remains 
only of small volume as yet. No price 
changes have been recorded. 


We quote from jobber’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Barbed wire, painted cattle, 80 rod 
spools, $2.99; galvanized cattle wire, $3.38: 
painted hog wire, $3.19; galvanized hog 
wire, $3.61; smooth black annealed, No. 9, 
$3.25 per cwt.; smooth galvanized annealed, 
No. 9, $3.75 per cwt. 
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Col. William C. Skinner Passes 
Away 


Col. William Converse Skinner, sixty- 
seven, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Colt Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co., died on March 8 at 
his apartments in the Allyn House, 
Hartford, Conn., where he had been un- 
conscious several days. Several weeks 
ago he returned from a trip to Havana 
and Panama but little improved from 
a nervous breakdown of about the first 
of the year. 

Col. Skinner was a _ native of 
Malone, N. Y., and a graduate of Trinity 
College in 1876. He located here in 
1882, entering the woolen business with 
the late Gen. Henry C. Dwight. He 
became an official of the Arms company 
in 1889, was elected a director and vice- 
president in 1901 and president in 1909. 
Two years later he was made chairman 
of the board, serving until 1916, when 
he was again elected president, in which 
office ‘he remained until last year when 
he again became chairman of the board. 

Col. Skinner was a director in 
many corporations. He was a trustee 
of Trinity College and served as a mem- 
ber of the staff of Gov. Morgan G. 
Bulkeley thirty years ago. 

He is survived by his two sons and 
his daughter, Mrs. Walter Trumbull of 
New York City, and five grandchildren. 


R. H. Roberts in Manufacturing 
Business 


R. H. Roberts, of the buying depart- 
ment of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., Chicago, has recently resigned 
from the firm to enter into business 
for himself. Mr. Roberts became iden- 
tified with Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co. in 1899, and with the exception 
of four years when he was associated 
with Landers, Frary, Clark & Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has been with them con- 
tinuously since that time. 

Mr. Roberts will engage in the manu- 
facturing business and will handle a 
special steering device for Ford cars. 
The name of the company will be the 
Multi-Power Steering Method, Inc., of 
Chicago. 


H. E. Gallinger Dies 


H. E. Gallinger, president and man- 
ager of the Superior Door Catch Co., 
Superior, Wis., died Feb. 21, 1922, at 
the age of thirty-seven. Tonsilitis 
which terminated in heart failure was 
the cause of his death. 

Mr. Gallinger was born at Osakis, 
Minn., Aug. 12, 1884. He moved with 
his parents to Superior, Wis., in 1891. 
In 1903 he entered the office of Mar- 
shall-Wells Hardware Co. of Duluth, 
Minn., with whom he remained until 
1910 at which time he accepted a posi- 
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tion as manager of the Duluth Cor- 
rugating & Roofing Co. of the same 
city. Late in 1910 his father, who in- 
vented the Superior Screen Door Catch 
and also founded the business by that 
name, died, leaving H. E. Gallinger to 
succeed him as president and manager 
of the Superior Door Catch Co., where 
he remained until his death. 

Mr. Gallinger traveled considerably 

















H. E. Gallinger 


in his first years with the Superior 
Door Catch Co. and made a host of 
loyal friends throughout the hardware 
world. 


Bradley Heads Roberts Mfg. Co. 


Frank S. Bradley, formerly secretary 
and general manager of the West Haven 
Mfg. Co., since its inception in 1896, has 
accepted the management of The Rob- 
erts Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., as 
its president. 


Singleton with American Steel 
Company ~ 
W. K. Singleton, formerly sales man- 
ager Carnahan Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
now the Falcon Tin Plate & Sheet Co., 
has joined the sales force of the Ameri- 
ean Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


Hansen Leaves Union Hardware 


R. P. Hansen, who has represented 
the Union Hardware Co. of Torring- 
ton, Conn., since 1913 in the Middle 
West and Southern States, has severed 
his connection as a salesman for that 
concern, and is about to venture into 
the retail hardware and sporting goods 
business at 2118 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 









National Carbon Co. Consolida. 
tion 


Announcement has been made to the 
effect that the sales and accounting di- 
visions of the National Carbon Co., Inc., 
heretofore functioning as the National 
Carbon Co., Inc., located at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the American Eveready 
Works of National Carbon Co., Inc, 
located at Long Island City, N. Y., will 
be consolidated and will operate as 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 


The general offices of the Columbia’ 
products division will be transferred 
from Cleveland to Long Island City 
and five large district sales offices and 
warehouses under experienced manage- 
ment will be maintained at Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City and 
Long Island City. All sales represen- 
tatives will handle both Columbia and 
Eveready products. Practically the 
entire sales forces of Columbia and 
Eveready divisions will be retained. 

J. R. Crawford, general sales man- 
ager of the Columbia division of the 
National Carbon Co., Inc., at Cleveland, 
has become general sales manager of 
the consolidated organization with head- 
quarters at Long Island City. Emmet 
Moore, who for several years has been 
assistant-general sales manager of the 
American Eveready division, and E. G. 
Clemenson, who has been assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Columbia di- 
vision at Cleveland, will both become 
assistant general sales managers of the 
consolidated organization with head- 
quarters at Long Island City. F, A. 
Wilson-Lawrenson, who has been gen- 
eral sales manager of the Eveready di- 
vision at Long Island City, will assume 
a position in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion of all the National Car- 
bon products. 


Durst Co-operative Ownership 
Plan 


The Durst Mfg. Co., 117 Chambers 
Street, New York City, rubber hose, 
plumbing specialties, etc., is offering 
the jobbing and retail trade a co-oper- 
ative ownership plan, which permits the 
purchase of preferred stock. The plan 
includes an additional discount on pur- 
chases of the company’s products as 
well as interest for dealer stockholders. 


G. F. Wright Adopts Brand Name 


The G. F. Wright Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has adopted the 
words “Superior Brand” in connection 
with their wire products, and here- 
inafter their hex mesh poultry netting 
and other products will be known as the 
Superior Brand Hex Mesh Poultry 
Netting, ete. 
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Here is the hardware in one of the 


McKinney Garage Sets 


McKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also garage hard- 
ware, door hangers 
and track, door bolts 
and latches, shelf 
brackets, windowand 
screen hardware, 
cabinet hardware, 
steel door-mats and 
wrought specialties. 


VERY piece of hardware needed 

for the hanging and operation of 

the private garage door, packed com- 

plete in a box—everything from the 
track down to the last screw. 

Your customer picks out the kind 
of garage entrance that meets his par- 
ticular requirements and all you have 
to do is to hand over the box of 
McKinney Hardware which corre- 
sponds to that type. The various kinds 
of doors—swinging, sliding-folding, 
or around-the-corner arrangements— 
are pictured in the McKinney Garage 
Door Hardware Book. A copy of 
this book should be in your store. We 
will gladly send you one free of charge. 

In selling these complete sets there 


are two important points for you to 
remember : 


First, that it is the most convenient, 
the easiest, the quickest, and the 
most satisfactory method of selling 
garage door hardware. Nothing is 
forgotten, no time is taken up in 
assembling the needed articles. 

Second, that every article in each 
set is of the highest quality— 
McKinney made., You can back 
up these McKinney sets with the 
strongest kind of selling talk you 
know of and be altogether on the 
safe side. 

If you are not handling thest sets 
now you are missing a good thing and 
so are your customers. Write today 
for the book. It will give you a clear 
idea of the wonderful possibilities for 
you in this line. When you get the 
book, tie it fast to your counter for 
quick — by your customers and 
yourself, 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 
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Small Size Lantern 


Among recent developments in kero- 
sene lantern making is a little hand 
lantern manufactured by R. E. Dietz 
Co. for the domestic and export trade. 

This new lantern, known as the Dietz 
“Scout,” is a veritable midget. The 
Scout will burn in all circumstances 
under which any kerosene lantern of 
any type or size is able to function. 

The name Scout has been given to 


The Scout Lantern 

the new Dietz lantern because it is 
adapted to the needs of boy scouts for 
overnight hikes, camps, night boating, 
etc., also for use by children in sparse- 
ly settled country districts. It has the 
weight of material in it that is used in 
lanterns several sizes larger. The 
globe is protected from breakage by 
guard wires, the oil fount has a wick 
chamber which permits only measured 
quantities of oil around the wick and 
minimizes the risk of leakage around 
the burner. 

The Scout is an ideal lantern for use 
by adult campers, prospectors, etc., also 
for use by travelers in lands where ac- 
cessories of personal comfort and safe- 
ty must be carried. 

The detailed description of Dietz 
“Scout” lantern is as follows: Height 
over all, 74% inches; oil used, 150° kero- 
sene; fount capacity, 10 hours. Name 
of globe, Dietz “Scout”; patented 
burner, No. 561; quantity in one case, 
one dozen. 

The Dietz “Scout” lantern is made of 
heavy bright tin. The oil fount is 
fastened securely to the bottom of the 
frame by a patent slot locking device 
which prevents it from coming loose 
but which makes quick removal pos- 
sible when the fount is to be filled with 
oil. The top of the lantern is hinged 
on to one pair of guard wires and hooks 
snugly over the top cross section of the 
opposite pair of guard wires. The globe 
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is held firmly in place, top and bottom, 
by the top plate and burner plate which 
are grooved to receive the globe rims. 
The globe lifts out when the top plate 
is thrown back on its hinge. This lan- 
tern is so simple in construction that 
it is easy to keep clean. It is so strong 
that it will not easily break under 
rough usage. 


Lufkin Try and Mitre Squares 
With Level 


The Universal Try and Mitre Square 
for wood-workers, which was recently 
brought out by The Lufkin Rule Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan, is now offered 
with, as well as without, level glass, 
known respectively as No. 65L and 
No. 65. 

This square is a popular style with 
graduated steel blade and movable 
head. It is made in 9 in. and 12 in. 
lengths. 

Including the level, which will serve 
also as a plumb, the No. 65L in many 
places makes the handling of two tools 
unnecessary. 


Electric Light and Power Plant 


There has been a great need for a 
large capacity light and power plant 
to take care of requirements greater 
than those which the average small 
“farm” plant is able to meet. 

There are hundreds of towns and 
villages in the United States which are 
not supplied with electrical service, and 
yet have _ schools; colleges, stores, 
county and municipal buildings, fac- 
tories, garages, and large estates, 
which demand electrical power far be- 
yond the capacity of the average elec- 
tric power and light plant. 

To meet this need the Matthews En- 


New Matthews Electric Plant 


gineering Company, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
has brought out a sturdy, dependable 
line of large size plants from 15 kw. up 
to 65 kw. in 110 and 220 volts, direct 
current, also a line of alternating cur- 
rent sizes. 
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» NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
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Portable Electric Grinder 


An improved type of % h.p. alter. 
nating current portable electric grinder 
is now manufactured by The Standard 
Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
These are the highest quality, being 
fitted with high-grade double-row bal] 
bearings and the motor employed js 
manufactured by The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., same being 
equipped with their latest improved 
patent type of circuit breaker. 














Bench Type Standard Grinder 


This tool is made in both the bench 
and floor types. It is for operation on 
alternating current and can _ be 
equipped for either 110 or 220 volts, 
single, two or three phase, whichever 
is specified. Wheels used are 8 inches 
in diameter, % inch face and % inch 
hole. These are extended out from 
body of motor which permits grinding 
of long and irregular castings and 
bars. 

Special attention has been given to the 
power and durability of the tool, the 
motor being extremely powerful and 
very quick to start on single phase line. 
Mechanical construction of the grinder 
is very rigid in every detail. 

The floor type is fitted with water 
pot and both the bench and floor types 
have adjustable tool rests which make 
them satisfactory for practically any 
class of work. One coarse and one fine 
wheel is regularly furnished with 
machine. The coarse wheel is suitable 
for castings and rough work and the 
fine one is suitable for tools and fine 
work, 

Every grinder is guaranteed for one 
year both electrically and mechanically. 
Quick make-and-break switch is located 
on top of motor within easy reach of 
operator. Ten feet of reinforced cord 
fitted with plug is regularly furnished. 

The net weight of bench type is 110 
Ibs. and of the floor type 225 lbs. 


Reading matter continued on page 100 
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a Largest Manufacturing Plant of i Kind in the World: | { 


These principles built this plant 


Believing that our business is primarily to serve the hardware dealer 
by making good hardware and that making money is a natural result 
of good service, we adhere strictly to the following principles in the 
entire conduct of our business. 


@ To leave nothing undone that care, the community through the distribution 
skill and effort can suggest toward mak- _ of dependable hardware. 
ing dependable hardware. @ To price our merchandise fairly and 


@ Never to sacrifice dependability for °° advertise it truthfully. 


a profit by the use of inferior materials | @ And because dependable hardware 


or workmanship. can only be made by dependable men, 
, d ; our organization is built up of skilled 
q To avoid waste, as trustees of a por- workmen of good character, whose wel- 


= of national ween ea eevee by fare is always a prime consideration. 
sap ors coe Faia: or onan re rae te q And finally—to work hard, in order 


in our operations. 
P that by increasing the per capita pro- 


@ To maintain a trade policy which is duction of goods we may add our quota 
fair and just to the dealers and jobbers to the common wealth out of which all 
who are associated with us in serving prosperity is derived. 


Richards Wilcox Mfé. (0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U. S.A. 
Minneapolis Chicago on prea Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Boston anapolis SanFrancisco 
je aaa WILCOX CANADIAN co. i 
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door hardware. cerest form of flattery 
§ Multifold Window 2, : 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


CIO) 





Lona BEAcH, CAL.—The Bennett- 
Buck Hardware Co., 406 Termino Ave- 
nue, requests catalogs on barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, garage hardware, 
heating stoves, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing 
and shelf hardware. 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Henry Morgan & 
Co., Ltd., desire the name and address 
of the manufacturer of “Lowell” Ever 
Ready inside clothes line reel. 

DENVER, CoL.—The Union Hardware 
Co., Inc., 1916-1922 Larimer Street, has 
been incorporated to do both a whole- 
sale and retail business in the follow- 
ing, on which catalogs are requested: 
Automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, electrical sup- 
plies and equipment, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, guns and am- 
munition, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and wheel 
toys. 

DwicuT, ILt.—James I. Orr has suc- 
ceeded to the business formerly con- 
ducted by Eugene Flagler. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL.—A bemathy 
Bros., who suffered a fire loss several 
weeks ago, have suspended business 
temporarily. They will resume busi- 
ness in their old quarters about June 
15, and request catalogs on electrical 
and sporting goods. 

PEorIA, ILL.—The Smith Lumber Co., 
wholesaler and retailer, has established 
a builders’ hardware department, and 
requests catalogs on rough and finished 
hardware. 

CoLuMBus, IND.—Everett Price is 
president and manager of the Colum- 
bus Hardware & Furniture Co., Inc., 
having purchased the interest of L. H. 
McIntyre. The ‘implement and furni- 
ture business will be discontinued, and 
a complete stock of shelf hardware 
carried. 

EuNIcE, Ky.—C. B. Coleman is the 
new owner of the Charles Herriford 
stock. 

HENDERSON, Ky.—The Lambert- 
Grisham Hardware Co., carrying both 
a wholesale and retail stock, has dis- 
continued its implement business. 

ATLANTA, KAn.—O. T. Fabian, new 
owner of the stock of C. V. Foust, re- 
quests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware. 

PLAINWELL, MicH.—Reese & Brown 
have taken over the stock and business 
of the A. L. Reese Co. 


CROOKSTON, MINN.—The Northern 
Hardware and Plumbing Co. has been 
incorporated to deal in barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cutlery, dynamite, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, in- 
cubators, kitchen housefurnishings, lu- 


bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, washin, 

machines and wheel toys. The capita 
stock is $45,000. 


DARWIN, MINN.—O’Brien & Hansen 
have commenced business here, han- 
dling a stock of the following: Barn 
equipment, belting and packing, build- 
ers’ hardware, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, gasoline, guns and 
ammunition, harness, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, shelf hardware, silverware, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop and wash- 
ing machines. 

MARSHALL, MINN.—F. S. Wetherbee 
desires the name and address of the 
manufacturer of the “Eagle Claw” 
wrench. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Billman’s, 
Inc., 2504-2510 Central Avenue, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000. The concern’s stock com- 
prises automobile accessories, automo- 
bile tires, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, elec- 
trical household specialties, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, garage hard- 
ware, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, incubators, insecticides, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricatng 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, phonographs, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, refrigera- 
tors, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys and games, wash- 
ing machines and wheel toys. The 
business was established in 1891. 


RuTHTON, MINN.—The stock of the 
Bemis Hardware Co. was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

BRANSON, Mo.—The Oscar Evans 
Hardware Store has been established 
here to deal in the following: Automo- 
bile accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, electrical household special- 
ties, electrical supplies and equipment, 
farm implements, flashlights, hing 
tackle, furnaces, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, incubators, insecticides, kitch- 
en cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum and oil cloth, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 

PaLMyRA, Mo.—The August Berg- 
hofer Hardware Co. stock was recently 
damaged by fire. Business will be re- 
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sumed about April 15, and catalogs are 
requested on a general line of hard. 
ware and store fixtures. 

SPENCER, IND.—Roy B. Verdery has 
succeeded to the business of the J, A, 
Laymon Hardware Co., and is not a 
nd ww as stated in our issue of 

eb. 2. 


JeRSBY City, N. J.—The Bergen 
Hardware Co., Inc., 122 Monticello 
Avenue, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $125,000 to deal in 
automobile accessories, bathroom fix. 
tures, belting and packing, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cutlery, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, flashlights, 

rage hardware, heating stoves, heavy 

ardware, insecticides, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitchen housefurnishings, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, prepared roofing, shelf hard- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and ranges 
and wheel toys. 

Lima, N. Y.—Charles R. Gray has 
purchased the building in which his 
store is located, and will remodel and 
enlarge his quarters. Catalogs re- 
quested on the following items: Auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, crockery and 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, _flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
gasoline, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, insecticides, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, shelf hardware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys and 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

Boise City, OxLA.—The Boise City 
Hardware has erected a new store 
building, which it occupies with a com- 
plete stock of automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical household specialties, farm im- 
plements, fishing tackle, furnaces, gar- 
age hardware, gasoline engines, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, incuba- 
tors, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, washing machines and whee 
toys. Catalogs requested on a line of — 
shelf hardware and furniture. 

SHERIDAN, Wyo.—Diefenderfer & 
Dinwiddie Co., 45-51 North Main 
Street, desires the name and address 
of the manufacturer of “Mrs. Wheel- 
ock’s” patty and timbale irons. 
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AMMUNITION 


has SHOT itself into the good 
sraces of rifle, pistol and shot- 
sun users everywhere. 


That same quality which makes re- 
sults better for the sportsmen makes 
business better for the trade. 


No other cartridge line carries the number of 
good things, of bristling newness, that this one 
does. The Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, boat 
tail bullet, open point expanding bullet and 
Super-X long range shotgun loads are business 
bringers that only “Western” dealers know how 


to appreciate. 


Western Cartridge Company 


East Alton, Illinois 
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Automatic Windshield Cleaner 


Apex Electric Mfg. Co., 1410 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, IIl., offer 
the trade the Eveready automatic wind- 
shield cleaner, which will fit on the 
shield of any car. This cleaner is a 
real safety device as it enables the mo- 
torist to have perfectly clear vision in 
bad weather without giving it atten- 
tion—it leaves his hands both free to 
guide the car. 

This device has a vacuum motor that 
operates from a connection to the in- 
take manifold or vacuum system on the 
car. To start in motion the button or 
needle valve is turned and the wiper 





Eveready Automatic Windshield Cleaner 


swings back and forth regularly keep- 
ing the glass surface free and clear for 
free view of the road ahead. 


Ford Lighting Wire Assembly 


A new product being manufactured 
by the Turner Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Kokomo, Ind., is the Turner 
Wiring Assembly designed for Ford 
cars. 

The manufacturers say, it greatly 
beautifies the car. It eliminates the 
troubles and dangers resulting from 
exposed and worn wires. Chafing of 
wires and short circuiting are said to 
be impossible with the Turner Wiring 
Assembly. It is water-proof, oil proof 
and grease proof. Its installation is 
simple and quick. 

This product prevents burning out 
of light bulbs from uninsulated wires. 
It does away finally with dim lights re- 
sulting from water soaked wires, ex- 





Auto Accessory Number 


April 6, 1922, Issue 
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Turner Wire Assembly for Fords 


pensive road repairs from bare wires 
shorting magneto and stopping motor, 
dead or weak battery from shorted 
light wires. 


New Plug Easy to Clean 


The Duro Spark Plug, made by the 
Duro Co., 96 North Fifteenth Street, 
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Duro Spark Plug 


East Orange, N. J., is composed of 
high-grade parts interchangeable. Re- 
placements can easily be obtained at 
small cost and are easily made by the 
motorist. There are Duro plugs made 
to fit every model of car, truck, trac- 
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tor, motor boat, motor cycle and sta- 
tionary engine. 

Duro plugs are easy to clean because 
the porcelain may be removed without 
taking the shell out of the block and 
there are no obstructions to cleaning. 
The removal and replacement of the 
porcelain does not in any way affect the 
adjustment of the igniting spark plug. 

Duro plugs have several unusual fea- 
tures, such as an adjustable spark in- 
tensifier, flame condenser, small gas 
space, gas tightness, and fixed spark 
gap. 


Tells Oil Contents in Ford 
Crankcase : 


On the standard Ford car there are 
two petcocks to be found on the crank, 
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Oil Test Four Fingered Wrench at Work 


case. In order to test the oil content 
it is necessary to crawl under and 
reach over—turn on both cocks and if 
oil drips out there is sufficient lubricant 
on hand. 

This is more or less unpleasant, and 
to overcome the old method of oil test- 
ing the South Bend Wrench & Too! Co, 
South Bend, Ind., have brought on the 
market the oil test four-fingered 
wrench. This little tool becomes a per- 
manent attachment to the car, fitting 
over the petcocks and snapping into 
place. When installed wrench enables 
the driver to turn on both pet cocks 
at once from a point above the running 


board. 








